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Man marks the channel... 


but he can’t control the storm 


{ clanging bell warns of shoals: a 
buoy. riding the waves. points the 
safe channel; the lighthouse throws 
its beam across dark waters. But 


against the financial shoals of the 
years that lie ahead. 


The protection and security you 


acquire through New England Mu- 





—— 


weir ne 


OFICIAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
REPORTS 


* 





Complete Financial 
Statements of All 
Legal Reserve 
Life Insurance 
Companies 


Detailed 


there is always the hazard of a tual come under the oldest mutual 
storm whose violence mocks man’s life charter in this country — the 
precautions, and takes its toll in first granted in America! — 


vessels lost or crippled. 

But what of the storms of life? 

No man can chart a safer course 
than he who invests in a policy 
with New England Mutual. By 
this step he acquires the sure 
protection of a Company that 
has not only safely weathered 
every economic disturbance of the 
past century but has emerged 
from each storm with increased 
strength and prestige. 

There is a New England Mutual 
policy specially designed for your 
needs. It will remove all 


7 
hazard and gamble ene 
¥ & 
from vour vovace lt Ss: tt. ” 
will guarantee you the - 3) 
smooth sailing that is @ sy 
enjoved by those who & > 


5 
ize 
take wise precautions rae 


GEORGE WILLARD SMITH 


PRESIDENT 


een 
FOR PROTECTION AND SECURITY! 


ORDINARY _ Maximum protection at 

mineneum 

oa INCOME: Protection before | 
etirement, life income after retirement. | 


} 
= INCOME Ineome for family until 


childeen become self-«apporting 


MULTIPLE _—— A new policy com- 
bining retirement income and family } 
meome 


NEW ENGLANDER 1-2-3 LIFE: Low-cost | 
protection for 1. 2 of 3 wears, then | 
permanent ordinary life 


New England Mutual, 
87 Mitk Street, Boston, Mass. 


i 

| 
Without obtizating me, please send more | 
information on insurance checked above 


Name a 


4detress — 


New ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF BOSTON 


MORE LIFE INSURANCE WAS BOUGHT IN THIS COMPANY iN 1935 THAN IN ANY OTHER YEAR 














Protection and security through New England Mutual 


policies, as brought out in our national advertising. (To 


appear in American Magazine for June.) 




















Policy Exhibits 
Expense and 
Operating Ratios 
Segregation of 
Bonds to Types 


Classification 


of Mortgages 


Distribution of 
Total Assets 


1936 Edition 
Giving figures for 1935 


Price $5 per copy 
Ready about June Ist 
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ALEXANDER NESBITT KEMP 
President 
2acific Mutual Life 
nsurance Company, 
Los Angeles, California 























In November of 1935, when 
George |. Cochran was advanced 
from the presidency of the Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
to chairman of the Board, A. N. 
Kemp became president of the 
oldest and largest life insurance 
company in the Western half of 
the United States. Mr. Kemp was 
born in San Francisco, where the 
Pacific Mutual had its home office 
from 1881 to 1906, but he re- 
ceived much of his financial train- 
ing in England, Scotland and New 
York before returning to Cali- 
fornia in 1905, where he became 
cssociated with the bond house of 
the N. W. Halsey Co., for which 
he moved to Los Angeles in 1909. 
He became comptroller, and later 
vice-president, of the Southern 
California Edison Co., after the 
merger with the Huntington prop- 
erties. From 1923 to 1927 he was 
executive vice-president of the 
California banking inst‘tution. 








FRESH VIEWPOINT is the most strik- 

ing gift—though by no means the 
only one—which A. N. Kemp, Pacific Mu- 
tual's new president, brings to the field 
ot business with which his company is 
identitied. 

A Californian born, sound educationa 
background augmented by early financial 
training in England, Scotland and New York 
preceded a long series of successful finan- 
cial ventures, always with interests recog- 


nized as leaders in their western field. 
Development, progress, the thrill of the 

day ahead—these have been motivating 

influences in the active career of this build- 








OUT IN FRONT ::: 


er of finances. And it is because he sees de- 
velopment, progress, thrills ahead in abun- 
dant measure for the life insurance business 
that Mr. Kemp now banks the weight of his 
splendid experience, the power of his 
quick, keen mind, upon the future destinies 
of Pacific 


general. 


Mutual and Life Insurance in 


A sincere enthusiasm for ‘joy of accom- 
plishment'’ and for those who are "up and 
doing" is evoking among all who contact 
him a response that promises to make 
Pacific Mutual President Kemp a popular 
figure, as well as a prominent one, in life 


insurance circles of today and tomorrow. 
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=. June advertisement* of 


the Metropolitan carries a 
message to all husbands, new 
and old. 


Most of these husbands will 
cordially agree with the state- 
ment, “Of course you hope that 
in your married life there will 
be the least possible worry 


about money matters.” 


Helping to remove worry over 
money matters is every Field- 
Man’s job. The Family Protec- 
tion Plan is a way—and, in 
many cases, the only way— 
by which these fears may be 


removed. 




















*Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time. 


COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, Chairman of the Board 
Leroy A. Lincoln, President 
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What Has Done Most Te! 
Provide Old-Age Pensions? 


.» LIFE INSURANCE! 


The light of public attention is now focused or 
the subject of old-age pensions. But long before 
old-age pensions became so prominent, Life Insur 
ance was quietly building up a great volume ot 
pensions, helping many corporations to set up 
pension plans and helping many men and women 
to establish a pension for themselves 


Many persons still think that Life Insurance 
merely protects in the event of death. But there 
is much more to Life Insurance than that. It ts 
one of the great social forces of our times... . 
easing many of the 
shocks of depressions .. . . saving homes... . 
improving public health . . . . reducing child labor 

protecting thousands from the effects of 


stabilizing finances 


ul employment 


j + af »* —<¢ j . } )t 
* lhe dependents ¢ O00 policyhola- 
} }} }} 
e lading over 409 miuliion dollars ¢ 
Life Insurance, are protected by Reliance 


RELIANCE LIFE 


| INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 











METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


4 Good Company to Represent 


Represent A Good Company 


THE COLONIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


—OF AMERICA— 
HOME OFFICE-JERSEY CITY- NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey OPERATING 
New York IN 


Pennsylvania 


Connecticut 


Incorporated 1897 
Under New Jersey Laws 


Industrial Policies from Birth to Age Sixty 
Ordinary Policies from Age Ten to Age Sixty 


The Man of Ability Has 
A Chance With the Colonial 
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Individual Security 


IFE insurance is relief determined now by the individual as a 
necessity for the future. Differing from all other means by 
which man may be protected against the rain which ever falls 

on life, sweet though it may be, life insurance permits the immedi- 
ate intervention of its full force. Saving presumes time and labor. 
Investment requires existant wealth. Speculation assumes Fort- 
une’s smile. Government aid removes that sense of responsibility 
essential to complete enjoyment of possession. Life insurance em- 
bodies the desirable and overcomes the objectionable of each and 
all. Life insurance reaches in every instance the peak of effective- 
ness at the climax of the need. 

As the pitch and scope of absorbing public concern, rounding the 
cycle, veers from protection to investment and so to saving and to 
security, the wise proponent of life insurance who would produce 
profitably, takes advantage of the changing modes of every man’s 
interests and conducts his sales effort to harmonize with the cur- 
rent vogue and prevailing ambition. At all times life insurance can 
be successfully sold by intelligent agents whenever they stress any 
one of the many features which can inspire its purchase. 

In time past, when the spectre of the indigent widow and the 
homeless orphan aroused men’s minds, protection was the theme. 
Life insurance won universal acclaim as the ideal beneficence. There 
came the day when the primary hope of the young was a home and 
happiness achieved through the step by step, diligent accumulation 
of wages. The saving value of life insurance was then the dominant 
note. The truth of its claim was unhesitantly accepted. 

In the days when stock market prices like a giant balloon soared 
aloft to focus attention on speculation and investment to the exclu- 
sion of all else, life insurance held its pace against the demands of 
every other outlet by its investment worth. 

In the present time “security” is the word that is bandied on every 
tongue. A pension must be provided against age and its debility. 
The government is being forwarded currently as the means through 
which men and women can be saved from the ravages that advancing 
years may entail. Generalities replace actualities in the discussion 
of social security. Government can and should provide a softer 
cushion upon which the indigent and the unfortunate may rest dur- 
ing the interval between economic infirmity and death. Govern- 
ment can offer no peace of mind, no haven of desire, no friendly road 
through twilight to starlight for the individual who dreams of a 
day when he can cast toil aside and, free from care, be rewarded for 
his industry and his endeavor. 

Life insurance provides the most salutory way for the individual 
to secure his future against the trials of age and sickness. Through 
individual security, social security is best attained. Life insurance 
men must grasp then the opportunity and while not neglecting any 
of the other features of life insurance, they must concentrate on its 
potency as a means by which the individual may secure his future 
and his age against the inevitable toll of time. Only through the 
security gained independently by many individuals, will society 
reach an era in which it is secure from an undue amount of poverty 


and want. 
fae i A A: 








AUTOMOBILK: 


ON THE WORLD §R( 


SOME INTERNATIONAL 
ASPECTS OF THE MOTOR 
VEHICLE DEATH TOLL 





UST above the heads of the throng on any of the Ar 
wide thoroughfares that run through Berlin, spread op 
over the outer surface of the newspaper kiosk or Sv 
pasted conspicuously upon the broad, hollow pillars that in 
conceal street cleaning accessories, the vari-colored or 
poster sends out its urgent appeal for traffic safety. Its an 
counterpart, in softer French, can be found on any of th: 
the streets of Paris on either of the twin banks of the pe 
Seine, decrying the eternal gamble of the thoughtless ad 
with the dice of death. In New Zealand and in Italy, 
in the Irish Free State and in Holland, the universal | ra 
appeal for safety is reduced to language that stabs of 
through the indifference of the passerby and diverts his th 
attention to the elementary law of self-preservation. de 
Whatever the language, German, French, Slavic or sh 
Italian, the idea is the same, to tear away the cloak of wi 
indifference that has so often become a shroud. it 
The assumption that traffic safety can be spelled in | th 
any language other than English comes as a shock to be 
the average American mind that is concerned with our of 
own casualty list of 1935, with its 36,400 dead, 100,000 ch 
permanently disabled and a million others variously ye 
injured along the highways of the United States. So {| th 
certain is this average citizen that the bede-roll of tk 


peacetime disaster is typically American, that the pos- 
sibility of the existence of similar problems in Europe 
and Asia, in Canada and the heterogeneous republics of 
South America, comes as somewhat of a revelation. 


ee 
oo 
<_ — 





But the rebellion against the carnage wrought by 
automobile accidents is not a parochial affair, limited tc 
to these forty-eight States, nor is the complex problem G 
spawned by the automobile strictly a matter for the Yr 
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ACCIDENT 


BROAD HIGHWAYS 


LD 


iL A Spectator Survey 


” By DAVID PORTER 








mA Staff Writer 
the American mind to cope with. Wherever the automobile 
ead operates, along the cloud-wreathed mountain roads of 
or Switzerland or the smooth sweep of the Grand Corniche 
hat in Monaco, the rutted back roads of Gascon farm-lands 
red }) or our own Lincoln highway, there is potential death 
Its and horrible disfigurement, with a thousand guises 
of through which pain may manifest itself and remain 
the permanently a reminder of one moment’s tragic in- 
ess advertence. 
ily, In the middle nineties, when the first automobile 
sal | rattled along the road at the criminally reckless speed 


abs of twelve miles an hour, the tense warning went out 
his that this horseless contrivance would leave a swath of 
death as it careened down the highway. Wise men 

shook their heads with sober misgivings. No good 

| would come from it, even if the contraption lasted. But 

it did last, and it grew into a modern juggernaut, and 

the sombre prediction of its menace, made without 


to benefit of vision into the future with its hundreds 
ur | of thousands of cars, streamlined and high-powered 
00 chariots of potential death, has been fulfilled year after 
ly | year until the high-water mark of 36,400 deaths on 
50 | the highways of this country alone was recorded in 
of the vear 1935. 
S- However staggering these figures are, even to the 
pe modern mind accustomed to machine-gun mathematics, 
of they do not comprise the total of misfortune that ac- 
companies the progress of the automobile. Neither is 
y it, as we have said, a mortality problem indigenous 
d to American soil alone. The serious-minded Czech, 
m German, Briton or Slav is driven to distraction by the 





mounting toll exacted by its hunger for speed, and every 


le 
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AUTO DEATHS BY COUNTRIES 


Ca 





ed (as 





Deaths per Deaths per 











Register Persons 100,000 10,000 Mo- 
Population of Dec., 1933) per C Population tor Vehicles 
62,817,124 51,183 2.2 12.1 
41,806.00 347,264 120.0 1.2 4.5 
Sta 12 972,802 50,816 . 1.3 24.8 
G« 7h 65,306,130 690,000 4 4.8 50.2 
1,548,909 165,964 ) 7 6.6 
8,290,389 143,853 7.¢ 7.6 $5.1 
10,376,786 1,051,231 ) 9.0 9.8 
I e8,213,449 189,725 4 9. 47.6 
I 41,834,92 1,890,174 22.1 11.3 25.1 
\ I 16,677,168 61,139 11.9 11.7 13.8 
Zz b4,066,400 93,761 $3.4 12.0 52.6 
a37,354,917 1,471,032 25.4 12.1 31.7 
a4,842,554 139,092 34.8 13.5 47.6 
127,425,000 24,751,644 1 28.5 14.5 
Deat nd accidents are for the year 1934 except when preceded by letter: a, 1933 
l In 1935 the United States had a death rate per 100,000 population of 
death rate of 13.9 for motor vehicles. 
, popula f t t fs f ‘ ‘ popu , 
4? ratt i hs to popu , ippar ther 
, t in int gent su ? »y tra , & 
regulations.) 
foreign country is faced with a situa- cot, nor is death from accident more 


n identical with ours, varying only 
he circumstances dictated by con- 

tions peculiar to each country. 

Che 
not a 


average driver, fundamentally, 
killer. As far as practical 


results are concerned, however, it 


doesn’t make much difference whether 


death comes from design or accident. 
\ fractured skull is just as painful 
if it is caused by murderous intent or 

while 
from a 
the impact of a 
is final in either 


DY downright carelessness, 


form, whether 


bullet or 


death in any 
.45 calibre 


speeding car, event. 


The 36,400 killed in the United States, 
the 5000 slaughtered on the streets 
and highways of France, the 1108 
wiped out in Canada, the 6500 cut 
down in Great Britain and the 2993 


buried in the cemeteries of Italy were 


not victims of a diabolical urge, 


because of sadistic 


They 


slaughtered some 


impulse, were unfortunate 


enough to be caught through various 
and effects, 


combinations of causes 


chiefly human or mechanical defects. 
In the majority of instances the de- 
fect was in the amount of intelligence 


the 
There, it seems, lies one of 


used by either the driver or pe- 
aestrian, 
the chief reasons why legislation alone 
will not keep down the toll of death 
on the highway, for one cannot legis- 
late brains into the 
rhe but 


the possibility of 


human family. 
there is always 
mischance in its 
application to the individual. 
Neither is it always the fault of 


law exists 


him whose name is newly inscribed 
upon the obituary list and who ab- 
ruptly ceases to take any further 


interest in the highway traffic prob- 
lem. The epitaph engraved upon his 
. “He had the right of 
way” is, after all, a shabby sort 
of tribute. There is little 
the realization that you were observ- 
ing the regulations of the road when 
it comes to you while on a hospital 


tombstone 


solace in 
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mutely glorious when the other fel- 
low was entirely to blame. Unques- 
tionably, the consciousness of recti- 
comfort in the midst of 
the agony that follows the crash. 


tude is poor 


Magnitude of Havoc 


however, in an unfortunate- 
ly realistic sense, are post-mortems. 
There is nothing one can do to resur- 
rect the 
on 


These 


thousands who have been 
the highways, but 


there is a great deal that can be done 


slain world’s 


to guard hundreds of other thousands 


from a similar fate. Much that was 


constructive has been done to lessen 


the toll; a great deal more lies ahead 
the 
to normal 


reduced 


Meanwhile, 


before problem will be 
proportions. 
before we approach a solution of the 
problem, let us first look at the mag- 
the picture 


of the havoe wrought by the automo- 


nitude of it, composite 
bile on the highways of the United 
States as well as on the more remote 
thoroughfares of the world. 

Taking a deep breath and diving 
statistics, find that, during 


into we 





1935, there were 826,690 accidents 
along the streets and highways of the 
United States involving 1,197,960 ve. 
(of which passenger cars 
accounted for 76.7 per cent, or 
962,760) and killing 36,400. Well out 
in front in sheer volume of produc. 
tion of accidents, America’s record for 
1935 was both worse and bette 
that for 1934. 
the number of deaths 
about one per cent, and better because 
gains of 5 and 6 per cent in car regis- 
trations and _ gasoline 
respectively would normally have re- 
sulted in an increased death toll. If 
fatalities had much as 
motor car registrations, the 1935 toll 
would have been 37,500 instead of 
36,400, and had fatal accidents kept 
pace with gasoline consumption there 
would have been over 38,000 deaths. 
The increase in the number of miles 
the average motorist able to 
travel without an accident was one of 
the encouraging trends of 1935. 
Two-thirds of all traffic accidents 
in 1935 occurred in small towns under 
10,000 population and in rural areas. 
Rural fatalities, incidentally, have in- 
creased 44 per cent since 1924, where- 
as deaths in cities have advanced but 
27 per cent. More than 40 per cent 
of the traffic accident victims of last 
year were pedestrians. A comforting 
note in the funeral dirge is the fact 
that child participants in motor ve- 
hicle accidents have much 
than adults when 
safety education became nationwide. 
Two sections of the country were 
able to decrease motor vehicle deaths 
in 1935, despite the national increase. 
These were (1) the eastern area, in- 
cluding the New England and Middle 
Atlantic states with a 3 per cent re- 
duction, and (2) the western area, 
including the Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific Coast states, with more than 
10 per cent. October was the most 
prolific month for deaths on the high- 
way, the total reaching 3850, with 


hicles 


than 
It was worse because 
increased by 


consumption 


increased as 


was 


increased 
1922 


less since 22, 











WORLD REGISTRATIONS OF MOTOR VEHICLES 
1935 














MOTOR MOTOR 

VEHICLES CARS TRUCKS BUSES CYCLES 

Americas (except U.S.A.) 1,926,231 1,532,353 366,106 20,225 17,263 
Africa 458,911 370,584 81,270 3,597 54,940 
Asia 590,935 365,119 140,580 75,960 91,640 
Europe 7,257,099 5,295,328 1,826,552 134,373 1,990,39! 
Oceania 874,981 664,374 208,841 1,166 99,30! 
World Total (less U.S.A.) 11,108,157 8,227,758 2,623,349 235,321 2,253,535 
United States 26,167,107 22,589,660 3,511,061 66,386 95,633 
World Total, 1935 37,275,264 30,817,418 6,134,410 301,707 2,349,168 
World Total, 1934 35,196,099 29,158,292 5,726,526 259,635 2,305,357 


(Courtesy 


Automotive 


Industries) 
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November and December running a 
lose second and third. 

Southern states east of the Mis- 
sissip River earned the blackest 
ecide record last year, in compari- 


yn with the number of car registra- 
tions. Saddled with the meandering 
f the Appalachian Mountains 
ving as a speedway for North- 
states 


hump 
and 5 
and-South vacationists, 
face difficult problems in both engi- 
and enforcement. The West 
states, where the level grain- 
from the 


these 


neeri! 
Centi 
land permits 


high speeds 


Mississippi all the way to the eastern 
slope of the Rockies, scored, strangely 
enough, the highest safety record of 


1935, while the Rocky Mountain sec- 


tion ranked next to the South in 


casualties in proportion to car regis- 
trations. 
Similar Ratios 
While a wide gap separates the 
United States from other countries 


which are coping with the same 
problem, with domestic traffic deaths 
numerically out-distancing those oc- 
curring on foreign traffic lanes, the 
ratio existing among the various coun- 


tries is far less startling than the 
actual totals. France, for instance, 
with 2,600,000 cars in 1934, had a 
total of 4737 killed in 4413 fatal 
accidents. The United States record- 


registrations in 1934 of 
ars and 3,346,- 


ed official 
21,535,199 passenger 
268 commercial cars, with a total of 

6,101 deaths. In other words, while 
traffic fatalities in the United States 
during that yeer were numerically a 
trifle more than eight times those 
in France, the number of passenger 
cars alone in this country was also 
about eight times the 
France. Given parity of possession 
and opportunity, there would be little 
to choose from between the statistics 
of the two countries. 

Similarly, in Great Britain, there 
were 7343 killed in 1934, while a total 
of 2,379,517 motor vehicles of all 
kinds, private and commercial, were 
in use. Although there were more 
than ten times as many motor vehicles 
registered in the United States in 
that year, there were less than five 
times as many deaths as in Great 
Britain. Carrying out the ratio, if 
Great Britain operated as many motor 
vehicles as the United States, there 
would have been approximately 73,430 
the British Isles in 1934. 
this is pure theory and 
does not take into consideration such 
obvious details as lack of facility or 
opportunity, the more restricted area 
of operation and other items which 
deny the importance of the above 
mathematics. None the less, it gives 


number in 


deaths in 
Of course. 


one an idea. 


Twe samples of an interna- 
tional humor which leavens 
the otherwise grim aspects of 
the motor traffic problem. 
Above, from the Travelers, is 
a specimen of strictly American 
humor; to the right, a typical 
German reaction, from the 
Verkehrswacht. 


Great Britain, incidentally, cut 
down its death toll to 6500 in 1935, a 
gratifying reduction from the total 
of 7343 in 1934 and a comparatively 
pleasant note in an otherwise gloomy 
symphony. Road accidents involving 
death or injury in Great Britain in 
1934, the latest year for which com- 
plete statistics are available, num- 
bered 204,710, compared with 181,782 
in 1933. Of the 1934 accidents, 7155 
were fatal and 197,555 non-fatal, with 
the injured totaling 231,603 and the 


dead, as noted above, 7343. 


Free State Toll 
} 


Crossing the Irish Channel and en- 
tering the Free State, we find the 
same general increase in deaths and 
injuries, except that there is a dip 
in the curve in 1933, when the totals 
were somewhat smaller than in the 
previous year, although that lapse 
was speedily rectified in the two en- 
suing years, when the curve bounded 
up again, reaching the totals of 226 
killed and 3817 injured in 1935, ac- 
cording to returns made by the Garda 
Siochana, or State Police. There 
were 222 fatal accidents last year and 
3377 non-fatal accidents, or a total 
of 3599. Accustomed as we are to 
the lethal possibilities of the auto- 
mobile and the spectacle of wrecked 
cars that clutter the highways of 
America, it comes almost as a shock 
to discover that in the Free State 
the most dangerous mechanically-pro- 
pelled vehicle was the tramcer, for 
involved in a 
private 


one in every 88 was 
fatal accident, whereas the 
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car figured but once in every 520 fatal 
accidents. None the less, even in the 
restricted Saorstate the 
traffic problem caused by the automo- 
bile is a perilously difficult one and 
situation, rela- 


area of the 


presents as acute a 

tively, as that caused by the 22,589,- 

660 private cars in the United States. 
Other sections of the British Em- 

pire are struggling with the identical 

local 


problem, given variety due to 
conditions and opportunities. Canada’s 
automobile fatality graph resembles a 
fever chart, with the curve rising and 
falling from lack- 
ing the sustained upward tendency o 
other countries. Its peak year for fa- 
1931, 


year to year and 


talities was when there were 


1316, with a gratifying decrease to 
955 in 1933 and a reversal of form 
in 1934, when the total once again 


reached four figures, or 1108, an av- 
9.81 per 10,000 registered 
Once again the sum- 


erage of 
motor vehicles. 
mer months accounted for the great- 
est increases, with 147 in July, the 
crest of the year’s toll. The Province 
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» reported the greatest num- 
with Quebec a 

int second with 274, and Prince 
iward Island last, with only 5. 


r the year—527 


venteen thousand nine hundred and 
nety-eight persons were reported 

ired during the year, with prop- 
erty damage amounting to $1,266,413. 

Like the Irish Free State, the trend 

auto fatalities in New Zealand was 
distinctly upward until 1930, the peak 
vear, when 220 were killed. This 
trend, however, has been reversed in 
recent years, with only 120 killed in 
1933, with a contrary movement in 
1934, when 152 were killed. The lat- 
ter figure is at the rate of 113 per 
population. Total acci- 
dents for the year ending March, 
1935, amounted to 174, of which the 
greatest number involved collisions of 


million of 


motor vehicles with pedestrians. 

Before we leave the lower Pacific, 
let us look over the records of motor 
accidents in Australia. Here again 
the trend upward has been reversed 
in more recent years, with 586 killed 
and 10,516 injured in motor vehicle 
accidents in 1932. This is the lowest 
total since 1926, and exhibits the ef- 
fect of more stringent application of 
laws governing highway traffic. plus 
a concentrated education of the 
masses in highway safety. 


Even Porto Rico 


Che current controversy concerning 
Porto Rico’s independence draws at- 
tention to the fact that she, like her 
prosperous and better equipped foster 
parent, has a similar riddle to solve, 
the counter-balancing of auto accident 
frequency with safety precautions. In 
the year 1935 there were 3530 auto- 
mobile accidents in Porto Rico, with 
2959 injured and 113 killed. The town 
reporting the greatest fraction of this 
total, San Juan, indicated that 631 
accidents during the year had result- 
563 injured and 14 killed. 

In Germany, where there is a mea- 


ed in 


sure of traffic regulation and safety 


education comparable to ours, the 
problem is given some of the efficient 
supervision that characterizes the 


country’s attitude toward any situa 


tion that affects the people as a whole.* 


The “Reichsverkehrswacht” is an or- 
ganization for traffic education and 
accident prevention similar to the Na- 
tional Safety Council of Chicago, or 
the National “Safety First” Associa- 
tion of London. Its functions are 
three-fold: investigation of the causes 
of traffic accidents and the means to 
combat the increasing toll; dissemina- 
tion of information to drivers, and the 
education of the mass of the people in 
order to achieve traffic discipline. Yet, 
despite the thorough and dogged at- 
tention these traffic authorities have 
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given the matter, the 1934 toll was 
sufficiently alarming to indicate that 
there is still much to be done to level 
off the peaks. In that year there were 
89,852 street accidents, involving 154,- 
742 vehicles (including motorcycles, 
bicycles and trams) in which 51,551 
persons were injured and 1501 killed, 
with 15,001 vehicles damaged. 








U. S. Auto Deaths 


1935 1935 

Pop. Cons. 

1935 1934 Rate Rate 

Total U.S. 36,400 36,10! 28.6 22.4 
Ala. 520 464 20.9 32.9 
Ariz. 196 189 46.8 26.8 
Ark. 294 .. 18.8 25.1 
Calif. 2,791 2,805 45.3 18.7 
Colo. 359 320 34.0 18.6 
Conn. 480 475 29.0 17.7 
Del. 72 85 29.8 16.| 
D. of C. 149 178 32.7 14.4 
Fla. 505 525 35.0 20.9 
Ga. 779 719 29.2 32.0 
Idaho 161 150 35.9 22.4 
il. 2,03! 2,280 28.1 20.5 
Ind. 1.196 1,227 36.2 24.0 
la. 574 544 23.1 13.5 
Kans. 593 524 31.1 14.2 
Ky. 500 538 22.6 29.8 
La. 32! 31! 19.8 23.8 
Me. 192 26.1 17.0 
Md. 498 498 29.8 22.9 
Mass. 780 953 18.0 12.8 
Mich. 1470 1,308 31.5 18.6 
Minn. 592 641 22.8 13.8 
Miss. 238 286 15.4 22.1 
Mo. 608 636 19.8 14.3 
Mont. 149 181 30.2 16.5 
Neb. 254 241 24.3 15.0 
Nev. 69 64 80.1 29.5 


N. H 125 106 26.6 16.9 
N. J. 1,073 1,077 27.7 15.5 
N. M. 129 ttl 32.2 22.4 
N. ¥ 2,916 2,932 22.3 18.0 
N. C 1,038 924 31.4 33.0 
N 98 126 14.2 7.9 


Ohio 1.716 1,577 33.5 22.6 
Okla. 464 483 22.5 17.0 
Ore. 259 302 26.2 14.3 
Pa. 2,450 2,571 24.9 20.0 
R. |. 88 104 125 7.8 
Ss. C. 363 348 24.9 30.3 
S. D. 133 112 18.9 10.9 
Tenn. 583 525 26.1 31.3 
Tex. (No Reports Received) 
Utah 175 189 33.7 24.6 
Vt. 95 102 26.3 18.6 
Va. 734 637 32.7 28.2 
Wash. 568 610 35.3 20.9 
W. Va. 44) 362 26.9 30.0 
Wisc. 796 740 26.5 18.1 
Wyo. 87 100 40.9 18.9 








Italy’s death toll for 1934 runs into 
higher figures than Germany’s, while 
her list of injured is smaller. Thirty- 
nine thousand six hundred and four 
persons were injured and 2993 killed, 
for a total of 42,597, in 43,258 acci- 
dents involving 66,363 vehicles, of 
which 43,339 were self-propelled. Of 
the total killed and injured, 18,828 
were drivers, 16,123 pedestrians and 
7646 passengers. 


Rome, of the larger Italian cities, 
naturally sustained the greatest num- 
ber of accidents, numbering 9576, with 
6002 injured and 93 killed. Milan, 
with fewer accidents and a less num- 
ber injured, had, however, a larger 
death toll, with 128 killed in 2539 ae. 
cidents and 2726 injured. Naples, with 
2669 injured and 56 killed, and Turin, 
with 1125 injured and 26 killed, com- 
plete the record of the larger centers 
of Italian life and traffic. 

Last of the European countries to 
go on record with a tabulated survey 
of her domestic traffic anxieties, Hol- 
land, with a total of 188,264 self-pro- 
pelled vehicles in 1934, reports 44,705 
traffic accidents, of which 31,735 in- 
volved private cars and trucks, with 
744 killed and 14,192 injured in all 
accidents. There were 90,088 private 
cars in the country in 1934, and 53,- 
765 trucks and buses, or a total of 
143,853. Computing roughly the ra- 
tio of cars and trucks to the total 
number of accidents in which they 
were involved, we discover that about 
one out of every five vehicles of these 
types sustained an accident during 
the course of the year. Whether the 
frequency of accident was due to the 
unusual circumstances of road devel- 
opment and to the ubiquity of canals 
and waterways, is difficult to ascer- 
tain, yet indications point to outstand- 
ing difficulties in reducing the hazards 
of the road in proportion to the nun- 
ber of vehicles involved. 


The Holiday Urge 


Analyzing the causes and circum- 
stances of motor accidents throughout 
the world, one reaches the conclusion 
that the peaks occurred on holidays 
and Sundays, thereby proving that 
human nature is pretty much the 
same the world over. The “Sunday 
driver,” whom the American idiom 
has invested with a great deal of terse 
significance, is a prolific animal who 
flourishes not merely in the United 
States but in every country where the 
holiday impulse swings open the ga- 
rage door and wheels the family bus 
onto the open highway, ready at an 
instant’s notice to violate any traffic 
regulation and jot down further acci- 
dent statistics. It might be the vaca- 
tion mood that strips the average 
driver of many of his normal inhibi- 
tions, but whatever the cause of the 
phenomenon it results in two effects 
—excessive speed and abated caution. 
These, a breakdown of the statistics 
reveals, account for a large majority 
of the fatal accidents that help the 
local undertaker meet his current ex- 
penses. 

The accident situation in France in 
1934 became acute on holidays, As 
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sumption Day accounting for 268 ac- 
cidents and 176 victims, 28 of whom 
were <illed. Fifty-three per cent of 
all accidents in France in that year 
were due to carelessness or other 
faults on the part of drivers, while 
97.9 per cent were caused by careless 
pedestrians. New Zealand records 
Saturday as being most prolific of ac- 
cidents, Great Britain’s most disas- 
trous month is August, and Italy’s 
high spots were October and Sunday, 
while Saturday was the heyday for 
accidents in the United States, with 
149,630, or 18.1 per cent, occurring on 
that day during the past year, with 
October and November the worst of- 
fenders and the peak hour of acci- 
dents between 5:00 and 6:00 P.M., 
when nerves are jumpy and muscles 
sluggish after the day’s exacting de- 
mands. Generally, the coroner’s ver- 
dict was death through excessive 
speed or unintelligent driving in the 
case of the man behind the wheel, or 
lack of caution on the part of the 
pedestrian. 


Back to Sanity 


So much for the disease and the 
symptoms. What is being done to 
curb the menace that has taken more 
lives in the United States alone, in 
the past five years, than were lost in 
battle by the A.E.F. during the World 
War? 

The average individual is usually 
thick-skinned and unresponsive to the 
tragedies of others, because they do 
not affect him personally. It requires 
a great deal of human tragedy to 
arouse him from his sluggish apathy 
and bestir him to some sort of action. 
When the yearly tide of automobile 
fatalities rolled on to new highs, 
reaching in 1935 a record toll of 36,- 
400 persons slaughtered, the cumula- 
tive effect was too much for the nation 
as a whole to endure with its cus- 
tomary tranquillity. A cry of protest 
arose at the needless killing, and 
agencies which had previously toiled 
in comparative obscurity now found 
themselves surrounded by forces eager 
to help in reducing the terrific loss of 
human life. 

The seal of dignified silence was 
ripped away and with one accord the 
press, the radio, the pulpit and other 
articulate sources united in a common 
effort to shock the conscience of the 
nation into something resembling ac- 
tion in cutting down the slaughter. 
More practical agencies, such as po- 
lice departments, safety organizations 
and allied media, found the field fer- 
tile through the awakened desire of 
the mass of people to avoid further 
killing. The wave of horror and in- 
dignation, plus the common desire to 
Promote personal and universal safe- 


ty, found the country in a receptive 
mood and responsive to the drives that 
were conducted nationwide to foster 
the element of personal responsibility 
and eliminate the causes of traffic 
tragedy. 

Foremost in this movement are two 
organizations whose constructive in- 
fluence in reducing needless accidents 
has not always been thoroughly evalu- 
ated. The first of these is the Nation- 
al Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, which has been con- 
spicuously identified with every major 
safety movement and has given im- 
petus to the current campaign with 
its well-organized and competently di- 








Deaths by Automobile 
UNITED STATES 


Year Fatalities 
1922 14,988 
1923 ; ; 18,394 
1924 19,380 
1925 : ; .... 21,877 
1926 ... 23,431 
1927 er , : 25,796 
1928 a cccow ee 
1929 . 31,215 
1930 32,929 
1931 re : .. 33,675 
1932 ; ; .. 29,451 
1933 ; ~« wee 
1934 . : . 36,100 
ee 36,400 
Total ; 382,995 

1934 1933 
Italy 2,993 *2,943 
Irish Free State 191 185 
Germany ..... 1,501 */ 531 
New Zealand 152 120 
Netherlands . 744 803 
Canada ; 1,108 955 
France . 4,737 4,505 
England 7,343 7,202 
Australia 562 574 





* Estimated 








rected staff of safety experts and 
traffic engineers. Theoretically and 
practically, the National Bureau has 
constantly been a leader in this field 
and through the media of forceful 
publicity, an energetic conservation 
department and cooperation with na- 
tional, state and local authorities, has 
made notable progress in reducing the 
sum total of traffic accidents. Much 
of the gratifying decline in the num- 
ber of child traffic fatalities is due to 
the bureau’s nation-wide educational 
drive that has trained children to 
think intelligently of their traffic 
problems, with the result that the 
lives of approximately 8000 of these 
children are saved annually. 

Linked with the National Bureau in 
its efforts to exercise a humane con- 
trol over highway operations is the 
National Safety Council, Inc., of Chi- 


cago. With its own staff of safety 
engineers and its active participation 
in every movement that has for its 
objective the reduction of accidents, 
this group wields a decisive influence 
in giving shape and substance to the 
previously inarticulate desire to pro- 
mote public and individual safety. 
The council, having declared war 
on traffic accidents, formulated its 
“five-year program,” the objective of 
which was to save 38,000 lives by the 
end of 1940, and toward that end its 
high-geared machinery was dedicated. 
How well it has thus far succeeded, 
and how successfully have been the 
efforts of other safety organizations, 
is evidenced by the amazing reduction 
in the number of lives lost in traffic 
accidents during the first quarter of 
1936. Six hundred and fifty lives 
were saved during this initial stage of 
the campaign, and if that rate is sus- 
tained 3300 lives will have been saved 
by the end of the year. This 9 per 
cent decline is 2 per cent greater than 
the goal of the council’s five-year pro- 
gram, and if the present rate of im- 
provement continues that goal will be 
exceeded by almost 10,000 lives. 
Springfield, Mass., with a population 
of 153,000, is the largest city in the 
country to go through the first quar- 
ter of 1936 without a motor vehicle 
fatality. New York City retains its 
safety lead among cities of over 500,- 
000 population, with a death rate of 
only 7.5 and a decline of 28 per cent 
in fatalities for the first three months. 


European Program 


Sharing in this reborn urge for 
traffic safety, many of the European 
countries have set for themselves a 
corresponding objective. Germany, in 
particular, has launched an effective 
drive to stimulate the public imagina- 
tion and lead to a more conscious co- 
operation in reduction of accidents. 
By means of posters, displayed in 
main thoroughfares, railway stations 
and other points of vantage, it has 
appealed to both the individual’s in- 
telligence and his sense of humor. Its 
educational campaign has been wise- 
ly directed and nothing is left to 
chance in acquainting the driver and 
the pedestrian with the facts of life 
as applied to traffic disorders. Its 
piece de resistance is the “Traveling 
Exposition,” staged by the Reichsver- 
kehrswacht and shown in eight or ten 
cities in Germany throughout the 
year, for a period of two to four 
weeks in each. More than 50 per cent 
of the inhabitants view the exposition, 
which graphically portrays the essen- 
tial objectives of the safety drive. At 
Halle, 100,000 persons thronged the 

(Continued on page 34) 
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‘ one required of fire companies last 

C R O S S C O UL N T R ¥ year by New York. Contention is that 

the new schedule will enable a clearer 

With The Spectator engl “a premium distribution fo, 
tax purposes. 

To meet the problems of unauthor- 





ized insurance the committee dealing 








(Commissioners In and Edison Museum of Henry Ford with this subject, headed by Commis- 
. ae which are themselves: a pageant of sioner Holmes of Montana, accepted 
ee I aul Draw Phrong many of the discoveries and events for consideration a plan recommended 
Pry arv discussion in committe contemporaneous with the early days by the American Bar Association com- 
» the regular sessions and subsequent development of the mittee on unauthorized insurance 
nnual convention of the Na Commissioners’ Association. companies. This plan stated that the 
iu] A ciation of Insurance Com problem could be solved by state legis- 
ing held in St. Paul. aide lation, that Federal legislation is not 
I t of this week centered advisable and that “we suggest th 
he whole question of state Hot Springs Chosen Over enactment in each state of a law 
ns of insurance companies = 4 7 : providing that every insurer  or- 
ids of procedure therein. As New York for Winter Meet ganized under the laws of a state o1 
e or the floor this problem Surprise decision of the executive licensed to do business in a state limit 
ntatively approached at Mon committee was to hold the mid-winter the insured right to insuring persons 
tee doors but it was sub meeting at Hot Springs, Ark., during of property or other hazards in the 
the week of Dec. 7 instead of at New state and in other states from which 
York as has long been customary. In- such insurer has received authority 
vitation of Hector R. Ball, insurance to transact such business from the 
commissioner of Puerto Rico, to hold insurance department of such state. 
the next annual convention in his ter That no foreign or alien insuré 
ritory was eyed longingly but without authorized to transact business in the 
final association comment. Mr. Ball state shall form within the state, Is 
is the first commissioner from Puerto sue a policy or contract of insuran 
Rico to attend the sessions. costing persons property or risk in 
decided that further consid Executive committee accepted the state or states where it is not author- 
eration should be postponed until later report of the committee on blanks ized to do business. We are of the 
n the conclave. The commissioners which recommended the adoption of a opinion that such a law should provide 
arrived at convention headquarters in new schedule in the annual statement adequate penalties and should pro 
the Lowry Hotel at St. Paul after forms for life, fire and casualty com- hibit anyone in a state where an un- 
irnevs that included a special train panies. This schedule would present licensed company has insured a risk 
raveling westward via Detroit and an exhibit of premiums allocated by from inspecting the risk or adjusting 
Madison, Wis.. at which latter city states and territories similar to the claims.” 
a ght-seeing trip through historic 
W col ! dells had been arranged. 
R s by Monday night totaled 
ver 450, indicating the largest group 


attend such a_ convention. 
Notable was the fact that more insur- 
ance company men than ever before 
ere in attendance and that nearly 
0 conventioneers and their wives 
were present at the banquet on the 
first evening of the gathering. 
Preconvention rumor had had it 
that William A. Sullivan, insurance 
mmissioner of the State of Wash 
ngton, might be drafted to succeed 
mself as president of the National 
Association of Insurance Commission- 
ers. However, Commissioner Sullivan 
definitely declared to The Spectator 
that such would not be the case and 
hat he not only “did not choose t 
in,” but that he most assuredly 
would not run. At this writing the 
1 candidate for president of 
Commissioners’ Association is 
Ernest Palmer, director of insurance 





Illinois, and now first vice-pres 
nt of that august body. SS 
: ott See al 
En route to the convention and dur aajiiimonnnl” . 
their stopover at Detroit some of PTT oa 


commissioners had the opportuni 
© visit famous Greenfield Village The Grass Grows Green All Around 
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W. H. Kingsley Honored 
at Penn Insurance Days 

banquet paying tribute to Wil- 
lia H. Kingsley, recently elected 
president of the Penn Mutual Life, 
for his services to insurance, his 
charitable work, and his tremendous 
aid to the Insurance Federation, cli- 
maxed the exceptionally successful 
1 Pennsylvania Insurance Days of 
the Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania held at Philadelphia last Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday. 

some three thousand insurance 
mi agents, field men and company 
oflicials—representing every branch 
and phase of insurance attended the 
numerous luncheons and conferences 
that made up the two-day business 
session of the convention. Without a 
question of doubt, it was the most 
outstanding insurance gathering in 
recent years. Company officials from 
other states expressed their amaze- 
ment at the spirit and interest evi- 
denced by the delegates. 

The affair started off with a bang 
from the very beginning. Close to one 
thousand attended the opening lunch- 
eon on Thursday noon, which found 
John A. Stevenson calling the conven- 
tion into session. 

At the business session late Thurs- 
day afternoon, former Governor John 
S. Fisher of Pennsylvania, chairman 
of the board of National Union Fire, 
was unanimously reelected president 
of the Pennsylvania Federation by ac- 
clamation after a splendid tribute had 
been paid to his administration during 
the past year. The other officers also 
were reelected, with the addition of 
John A. Stevenson, of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life, as one of the vice-presi- 
dents. 

Pittsburgh, which had the conven- 
tion in 1935 and had made a strong 
bid from the very beginning for the 
1937 Insurance Days, was selected for 
next year’s affair at the meeting of 
the directors late Friday. 

From the standpoint of attendance, 
the life insurance conferences—ordi- 
nary and industrial—were the high- 
water mark of the 1936 Pennsylvania 
Insurance Days. There was standing 
room only at the industrial session 
Friday morning, and very little of 
that, quite a few having to stand in 
the doorways. 

The afternoon’ session, presided 
over by John A. Stevenson, had sev- 
eral interesting papers. 

A comprehensive picture of estate 
hazards with suggestions for mini- 
mizing them was presented by Joseph 
H. Reese, C.L.U., manager of Insur- 
ance Trust Associates of the Penn 
Mutual Life. 





Scene at Federation banquet: Wm. H. Kingsley is at left, while John A. Stevenson is showing 

Insurance Commissioner Owen D. Hunt and Roland S. Morris the photograph of Mr. Kingsley 

in the official program. Along side Dr. Stevenson is former Governor John S. Fisher, president 
of the Federation. Merle Thorpe, editor of Nation's Business is at extreme right. 


Declaring that estate possessions 
will depreciate by death from 40 to 
80 per cent of their original value, 
Mr. Reese offered the following points 
in the establishment of a program: 

“Avail ourselves of the basic gift 
tax exemption through single pre- 
mium life policies and annuities, 
thereby effecting a substantial trans- 
fer from the top bracket. Arrange 
a systematic program invelving an 
nual gifts during the course of the 
so-called normal expectation of life. 
Here agezin giving consideration to 
the programs made available under 
life insurance, we find a remaining 
estate which is still subject to certain 
further depreciation. Applying an- 
nual premium life insurance to this 
item, it is possible to rebuild the origi- 
nal existing possession so that in the 
hands of the ultimate beneficiaries 
they have actually depreciated a very 
modest amount if at all. It is inter- 
esting to note in this connection that 
all the saving applicable to the trans- 
fer of property from one individual 
as described, is doubled insofar as 
the heirs are concerned if there is in- 
dependent property already existing 
in the hands of the wife. In any 
event. we are almost compelled in 
properly servicing our clients who 
have substantial volumes of insur- 
ance at the present time to call atten- 
tion.to the necessity of an amount of 
insurance on the wife’s life, at least 
equivalent to the $40,000 exemptions 
permitted, and where the wife herself 
has comparatively little independent 


estate yet future provision for the 
children is desired, gifts to her where 
in she in turn invests in life insurance 
on her own life with ownership vested 
in the children provide an additional 
source through which property can 
actually be transferred to the next 
generation.” 

Roy A. Heymann, 
realtor who was to have described 
“What My Life Insurance Means to 
Me,” was unable to be present and 


Philadelphia 


his address was read by Jackson 
Maloney, vice-president of the Phila- 
delphia Life. 


Advocates Study of 
Insurance Journals 


Elimination of too much rush and 
hurry in business life, which he called 
“lost motion,” and its replacement 
with the habit of thinking deeply 
before attempting to work, was advo 
cated by Louis J. Zettler, superinten- 
dent of agencies of the Metropolitan 
Life. 

Zettler said that life companies 
were keeping pace with the changing 
times and meeting the needs of the 
insuring public. That the old habit 
of selling policies is out of date. That 
life insurance men have a great op- 
portunity before them today. He 
urged agents keeping up-to-date with 
new ideas offered by their company, 
suggesting life insurance journals as 


one medium. 
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Lquitable Society 
Makes Appointments 


ng of the executive com 


ne board of d rectors of 
table Life Assurance So 
he United States on June 


wing appointments by Pres 


ia I Parkinsor wert 


R D Murphy, formerly vice 


! nharge of underwriting, 


ted vice-president and a 


eeding Robert Henderson, 


A 


retirement Is an 
ed elsewhere in this issue; Me 
avis, formerly group under- 
vas appointed a vice-president 
‘ f the underwriting depart 
Walter G 


secretary, Was ap- 


Schelker, formerly 


nted a vice-president in charge of 
he policy issue and change depart- 
Robert M. Daley, formerly 
«late medical director, was ap- 
ted medical director 
Ray D 
Harvard University and received the 
legree of A.B. in 1908. He served 


the actuarial departments of two 


Murphy is a graduate of 


New England companies before his 


appointment as assistant actuary of 
the equitable in April, 1913. 

Mervyn Davis entered the service 

The Equitable in July, 1918, as 
assistant actuary. He began his life 
nsurance career in the actuary’s de- 
partment of the Connecticut General 
Life Ins. Co., 

a company in the middle west 
In Feb., 1928, he was appointed group 


later becoming actuary 


inderwriter in the department of 
group insurance of the Equitable. 
Dr. Robert M. Daley entered the 
ervice of The Equitable as a city 
examiner in 1900. He graduated from 
the College of Physicians and Sur- 


reo n 1896 Before entering The 
Equitabl he served for over two 
ars at Bellevue Hospital 





Mervyn Davis 
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Walter G. Schelker 


DOUBLE ANNIVERSARY 


President James Lee Loomis (right) of 
The Connecticut Mutual Life with General 
Agent John M. Fraser (center) and Asso- 
ciate General Agent H. J. Ransom of the 
Fraser agency of the company in New York 
C ty, look over "90th Anniversary" applica- 
tions before Mr. Fraser presents them to the 
company's board of directors. The presen- 
tation of these applications—90 for $474,000 
—was the result of a three-day effort by the 
Fraser agency in honor of the company’s 
90th anniversary which was celebrated in 
May, and was of double significance to 
Mr. Fraser, inasmuch as he presented them 
on his birthday—May 29. 


Mutual Breaks 
May Production Record 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company production of life insur- 
ance for the month of May in the 
amount of $11,035,400 is the largest 
month’s production in over five 


Pacific 


years, and represents an increase of 
67 per cent over the production for 
the month of April. The company 
operates in forty-two states, and this 





Life Underwriter 
As an Individual 

The life insurance field man was 
hailed as an ambassador of elf. 
respect by A. L. Dern, vice-president 
and director of 
Lincoln National Life, who spoke 
before the West Virginia sales con- 


agencies of The 


gress of the Charleston Life Under- 
writers Association at Charleston on 
June 6, 

“Much has been said,” Mr. Dern 
declared, “of the tremendous part 
played by life insurance in the eco- 
nomic and social life of the nation 
during the past five years. Most of 
this has been proved, and ably, by 
statistics. But little has been said 
about the life insurance field man 
as an individual, the man who made 
these statistics possible. Among his 
circle of policyowners and clients, 
the life insurance man is one who 
offers not only cash in time of need, 
but self-respect, release from public 
charity, a stronger sense of personal 
responsibility, and a potent tonic for 
morale. The citizens of this country 
by and large do not relish depen- 
dence whether it be on their own 
family or on the state. The life in- 
surance man offers the people of 
his community independence—spirit- 
ually as well as financially. Every 
field man is indeed an ‘ambassador- 
at-large’ from the great and good 
country of self-respect.” 





production increase is general from 
a territorial standpoint. 

The commercial accident depart- 
ment new premiums for May were 
$57,283 which represents the largest 
month’s production in the company’s 
history. The production in this de- 
partment for the year shows an in- 
crease of 21 per cent when compared 
with the same period last year. 





Dr. Robert M. Daley 





Ray D. Murphy 
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Mutual Benefit Agents 
Hoid Annual Meeting 


Some 200 agents of the Mutual 
Bens it Life Insurance Company, 
cho under a stiff set of qualifying 
rules met at the Greenbrier, White 
Sulp iur Springs, last week, with some 
nine general agents, supervisors, 
wil and home office people. They 
witnessed in rapid succession during 
a three-day convention the introduc- 
tion of H. G. Kenagy as new super- 
intendent of agencies; his announce- 
ment of new company plans and tools, 
which include a new rate book and a 
special new retirement policy for 
women, the presentation of a testi- 
monial award to Vice-President E. E. 
Rhodes on his completion of fifty years 
of service with the Mutual Bene- 
fit; and the announcement of a testi- 
monial campaign beginning Aug. 3 in 
honor of Mr. Rhodes. 

Most outstanding feature of the 
convention as a whole was the fine 
balance, attained by the agents’ com- 
mittee in charge of arrangements, of 
the business and recreational features 
of the program. The committee, 
headed by Arthur V. Youngman of 
the DeLong agency in New York City, 
included Wallace H. King of J. S. 
Drewry’s Ohio agency, and Paul W. 
Cook of the A. A. Drew agency in 
Chicago. A separate program of en- 
tertainment for the ladies of the 
convention was presented under the 
direction of Mrs. King, Mrs. Cook and 
Mrs. Youngman. 

Business meetings, aside from the 
general sessions, were conducted as 
discussion groups. Thirty groups 
discussed prevailing agents’ problems 
and covered most aspects of selling. 

Headlining the recreational pro- 
gram was the Ohio Golf Cup Match 
which was played during two after- 
noons of the convention. The Ohio 
Cup, presented by J. S. Drewry and 
his Ohio agency, was won for its first 
year by R. S. Koehler of the Pitts- 
burgh agency who turned in a low net 
score of 127 for thirty-six holes. 


Campaign Reducing 
“Gyp” Insurance 

The law enforcement campaign now 
being conducted by the Pennsylvania 
State Insurance Department is stead- 
ily gaining headway against the “gyp” 
insurance sold by unlicensed agents 
for illegal companies, State Insurance 
Commissioner Owen B. Hunt told an 
audience of 1,000 industrial life insur- 
ance salesmen in Philadelphia last 
week. The address was part of the 
Insurance Federation activities held 
here this week. 





Left to right: Vice-President John S. Thompson, President John R. Hardin, Herbert G. 
Kenagy and Vice-President Edward E. Rhodes. 


“Evidence gathered by our investi- 
gators has disclosed that thousands 
of people in this state are carrying 
life insurance that is absolutely worth- 
less,” Commissioner Hunt said. “This 
is sold by companies that are not per- 
mitted to do business legally here, and 
that have no intention, even if they 
had the means, to meet their just 
obligations. A great deal of this so- 
called insurance is in the life, health 
and accident field. 

“Since the present administration 
took office, more than fifty convictions 
have been secured for such illegal in- 
surance sales. In these cases the 
agent, when he had any funds, has 
been compelled to make restitution to 
the victims. 

“Many of these policies are sold at 
a dollar a month per thousand dollars 
of insurance, regardless of the age of 
the insured. Usually no medical ex- 
amination is required. 

“When the claim falls due, the 
company finds any of a thousand ex- 
cuses to refuse payment. We have 
cases on our records where people, 
after paying premiums for many 
years, were offered five or six dollars 
in settlement of claims where they 
had been led to believe they were 
entitled to a thousand dollars or more. 
But even these small sums are more 
than is collected by the great major- 
ity of the victims, who get nothing at 
all. 

“In some of these cases, 
pressed hard, the ‘gyp’ company final- 
ly issues a check, but the check turns 
out to be of no value.” 

In addition to the prosecutions, the 


when 


Insurance Department is conducting a 
vigorous educational program through 
newspaper and magazine publicity, 
radio, and other addresses, Mr. Hunt 
said. The result has been that the 
public is learning rapidly to make 
sure of the legal standing of insur- 
ance companies and agents before ac- 
cepting insurance policies. 


New Sales Records Set 
During Campaign 

Bankers Life Insurance Company 
of Nebraska established three sales 
records during its 49th Anniversary 
Campaign held in May, 1936. Ap- 
proximately $4,500,000 of insurance 
was produced by all agencies. This 
is the greatest production ever experi- 
enced by the company during any 
month. The previous record set in 
May, 1935, was broken, the increase 
being approximately 40 per cent. The 
issued business was the greatest of 
any month and showed a 35 per cent 
increase over the issue of May, 1935. 
On the final day of the campaign ap- 
plications totaling $1,109,000 were re- 
corded. This is the greatest single-day 
production in company history. 

Agency Manager Ivan Devoe di- 
vided the field force into four his- 
torically equal production groups. 
These army regiments were headed 
by President H. S. Wilson, Secretary 
F. M. Sanders, Treasurer Ellet Drake 
and General Counsel C. Petrus Peter- 
son. The interest and competition 
was exceptionally keen and the regi- 
ment headed by Treasurer Drake won 


the competition. 


Robert Henderson Retires 
As Equitable Vice-Pres. 

A dinner marking the retirement 
of Robert Henderson as vice-president 
and actuary of The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United 
States was tendered to him by Thomas 
I. Parkinson, president of the Equita- 
ble, at the Century Club, New York, 
on Thursday evening, May 28. About 
thirty-five of Mr. Henderson’s asso- 
ciates in the Equitable were present. 
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Advertising 


Life Advertisers Discuss 


Varied Problems 
That “the insurance business, and 


ally life insurance business, 
ist depend in the future more than 
er on advertising” was evidently 

nsensus of opinion expressed by 
North Central Round 


able of the Life Advertisers Associa 


Lnose at the 


tion held recently at Chicago. “The 
question as to the best method to be 
irsued may still be debatable, be 
i1use of the widespread in distribu 


methods to reach the ultimate 


iver, but gatherings like these, with 
cussion of the problems facing 
ach organization and questions freely 
asked and as freely answered, prove 
that there remains much to learn 
rom actual experience to solidify the 
tests into massed opinion,” was the 
conclusion of W. T. Plogsterth, di- 
rector of field service, Lincoln Na- 
Fort Wayne, Ind., at the 
end of the session 
D. Bobb Slattery, assistant to the 
Mutual Life, 
Phila., in adjourning the meeting, 


tional Life, 


vice-president, Penn 
tressed the nation-wide exhibit which 
will be inaugurated for the first time 
at the annual meeting, to be held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
November 12-14. He gave the furthe 
iggestion that life insurance selling 
indamentally a merchandising 
problem, peculiar to that business 
‘We must look at our general agents 
and managers as dealers,” he said, 
and pay attention to our dealers on 
that assumption, as energetically as 
would a manufacturer or wholesale 
distributor of what many would like 
to call a more tangible article.” 
George Adsit, manager of agencies, 
Girard Life, Phila., had a restrictive 
message of nation-wide interest in his 
topic “Definitizing Your Advertising 
with Your Market.” Asserting that 
the large companies are not the only 
good companies, but that plenty of 
good companies have restricted fields 
and must cut their advertising cloth 
iccordingly, he stressed the impor- 
tance of “definitizing your program 
according to geographical limits and 


} , 
economic classes. 


Management 


Uniformity in Accounting 
Held Essential 


Among the subjects given impor- 
tant consideration at the Midwestern 
Special Conference of the Life Office 


Management Association held recent- 
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Departmental 


ly in Chicago, the purposes of an 
accounting system received specific 
attention from Willard D. Holt, as- 
sistant secretary of the Provident 
Mutual. In his paper on control of 
general accounting activities of a life 
company, Mr. Holt said in part: 

“It is generally conceded that a 
vast number of the office operations 
of a life insurance company are of 
an accounting nature. In a _ broad 
sense these accounting operations may 
be classified under two general head- 
ings: (1) rendering the essential ser- 
vices to policyholders and the ‘field 
organization, and (2) control, which 
comprehends accounting for all trans- 
actions, including the preparation of 
financial statements and operating re- 
ports. Obviously, these activities are 
related either directly or indirectly to 
the company’s accounting plan. It 
should be kept in mind that life in- 
surance accounting differs from ac- 
counting in other businesses in that 
it is divided into two major parts; 
namely, actuarial accounting and gen- 
eral accounting. 

“Life insurance companies have had 
such a remarkable growth that in- 
ternal departments have, as a result 
of evolution and sometimes powerful 
factors in the personal equation, in- 
stituted systems of their own which, 
in many instances, have not con- 
formed to the principles of account- 
ing, nor have they been designed with 
the aim of coordinating interdepart- 
mental relations under a_ predeter- 
mined system. Comparatively few 
life insurance companies have adopted 
a plan of centralizing major account- 
ing activities. Some have placed this 
work in the financial division, others 
heve included it in part in the actu- 
arial division, while still others han- 
dle accounting matters in the admin- 
istrative division. A few have set up 
a separate accounting division. In 
short, there is no uniform or stand- 
ard practice in this respect. 

“It is true that the business of life 
insurance is not analogous to other 
types of business, because of the pecu- 
liar features involved in the under- 
writing of life risks, as well as the 
mathematical basis of the cost of the 
life company’s commodity. As a re- 
sult, these bases of legal reserve life 
insurance are motivating factors in 
the formulation of company policies, 
which necessarily embrace and affect 
certain aspects of the accounting sys- 
tem.” 


Underwriting 


Good Underwriting Co. 
As Seen By Agents 

“A few weeks ago,” was the recent 
comment of Jerome Clark, vice-presi- 
dent of the Union Central Life, Cin- 
cinnati, “one of our agency managers 
remarked to me that he thought that 
our company was one of the two best 
underwriting companies in the coun- 
try. I was so startled that I forgot 
to ask who the other company was. | 
only wish that all of the agents would 
feel the same way. 

“What is a good underwriting com- 
pany, anyway? It seems to me that 
the agents’ opinion of the company 
as a good underwriting company 
breaks down into three aspects. First, 
he is interested in the general mortal- 
ity standards of the company. In the 
second place, I think that the agent 
looks to his own personal relationship 
to the company on underwriting mat- 
ters. If he is happy in that relation- 
ship, then the company is a good 
underwriting company. If he is not, 
it is not. In the third place, I believe 
that the agent looks on himself as a 
business man and as such he is inter- 
ested in quick, quiet and efficient ser- 
vice. 

“Personally, I believe that a good 
company has_ three 
First, it must have a 


underwriting 
broad aspects. 
sound established underwriting policy, 
which is administered firmly and with- 
out favors. Nothing so demoralizes 
an agency force as a sudden shift or 
tightening up in the underwriting 
matters. Second, it will make every 
agent understand that he is contribut- 
ing to the mortality experience of the 
company and will encourage him to 
build and value a good reputation on 
quality of business with the under- 
writing department. Third, it will 
give him good service and bend every 
effort to remove obstacles from the 
path of his cases.” 


Medical 


Occupational Fatalities 


Record Decline 
An outstanding development of the 
campaign against preventable acci- 
dents, during 1935, was the sharp and 
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Digest 


unexpected decline in mortality from 
occupational fatalities recorded among 
American wage-earners, in spite of 
the employment gains made during 
the »ear. This is pointed out by statis- 
ticians of the Metropolitan Life, who 
show that the occupational fatalities 
death rate registered last year among 
the company’s 4,000,000 male wage- 
earning Industrial policyholders 
dropped 7.2 per cent under the 1934 
figure and, excepting the year 1933, 
touched the lowest point reached in 
nearly a quarter of a century. A 
decline in mortality from occupational 
automobile accidents played a _ part 
in the general improvement, as the 
death rate from this cause was 11.1 
per cent below that of 1934. 

Fatal falls rose 16.2 per cent and 
superseded automobile accidents as the 
leading cause of occupational fatalities 
in 1955. In view of the general im- 
provement in mortality from occupa- 
tional fatalities, the statisticians sug- 
gest that “when the full tide of re- 
employment sets in our losses may 
not be nearly so heavy as anticipated 
on the basis of past industrial experi- 
ence.” 

Past experience covering a period 
of 24 years shows that the occupa- 
tional accident rate among the indus- 
trial policyholders generally rises and 
falls with the employment index. 
Quite to the contrary, the death rate 
from occupational accidents declined 
7.2 per cent in 1935; that is, from a 
rate of 23.6 deaths per 100,000 policy- 
holders in 1934 to 21.9 deaths per 
100,000. Except for the extremely 
low figure of 21.2 per 100,000, re- 
corded in 1933 when unemployment 
was at its height, the rate for 1935 
was the lowest in the 24 years for 
which records are available. It was 
39 per cent lower than in 1929, the 
last year of relatively high business 
activity. 

Not all types of fatal accidents, 
however, shared in the decline. Fatal 
falls rose 16.2 per cent, and higher 
rates were recorded from burns and 
from traumatism by machines. 

An outstanding development of the 
campaign against preventable acci- 
dents, during 1935, was the sharp and 
unexpected decline in mortality from 
occupational fatalities recorded among 
American wage-earners, in spite of 
the employment gains made during 
the year. Statisticians show that 
the occupational fatalities death rate 


registered last year among the Met 
ropolitan Life industrial policyholders 
dropped 7.2 per cent under the 1934 
figure and, excepting the year 1933, 
tuuched the lowest point reached in 
nearly a quarter of a century 


Legal 


Estate Tax Deduction to 
Benefit Business 


Important benefits to policyholders 
of life insurance that will make it 
simpler to liquidate death duties pay- 
able to the Federal Government on 
estates, and which will effect sub- 
stantial savings on the same duties, 
are expected as a consequence of the 
amendment concerning life insurance 
which was just passed by the Senate. 

At the same time the amendment 
will be of distinct benefit to the gov- 
ernment, for it will put the govern- 
ment into immediate possession of 
such estate taxes. The amendment, 
Section 801, entitled DEDUCTION 
FOR ESTATE TAX INSURANCE, 
was originally offered by Senator 
Augustine Lonergan (Dem.) of Con- 
necticut. It provides, with certain 
conditions, that there shall be deducted 
from the value of the net estate the 
proceeds of life insurance policies 
made payable to the Treasurer of the 
United States in trust for payment of 
death duties. The amount so deducti- 
ble is not to exceed $1,000,000. There 
is no change as to the present exemp- 
tion of $40,000 of life insurance, from 
Federal Estate Tax, payable to named 
beneficiaries, for example, spouse, 
children, parents, etc. 

The new legislation will apply to the 
life insurance policyholder of existing 
insurance, as well as of new insur- 
ance, and can be applied to several 
familiar standard policies, such as 
Ordinary Life, Twenty Payment Life, 
etc. The Lonergan Amendment has 
met with the immediate approval of 
the membership of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, Mr. 
Riehle made known, as being sound 
and beneficial. Mr. Riehle, who is 
immediate past president of his or- 
ganization, revealed that the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
which numbers over 25,000, has for 
several years advocated legislation 
which would incorporate the principles 
of the new estate tax provisions. 


Production 


Agents’ Responsibilities 
Increasing 

Speaking before the Miami conven- 
tion of the Connecticut General Life 
recently, John C. Blackall, Insurance 
Commissioner of Connecticut, gave 
his observations on the gradual trans 
formation and the increasing respon 
sibilities of the life underwriter. “The 
life insurance agent,” he commented, 
“occupies a peculiar position. In the 
old days, the life agent was the man 
who sold to a citizen something the 
citizen didn’t think he ought to have. 
Now the life agent is an underwriter. 

Proud of Life Companies 

“We are proud of our life insurance 
companies in Connecticut. From casu 
al observation, from my experience 
at the Bar, and from my experience 
in this office of commissioner I have 
found that the insurance executives 
that I have come in contact with both 
in the state and outside of the state, 
are impressed with the future of the 
industry. Its future rests on men like 
yourselves. 

“The public are satisfied that the 
insurance companies have done won- 
derful work during the depression 
and the business has emerged with 
more dignity and credit than any 
other. Certainly the confidence en- 
gendered cannot be destroyed; it will 
be enlarged even more. But it is my 
contention that the agencies them- 
selves, without fail, should continue 
along the lines that you men have 
laid down. The channel that you 
have cut out for yourselves should 
mark the future course. 

No Greater Opportunity 

“I venture to say that this institu- 
tion of insurance under the agency 
system with which you are familiar, 
under proper regulation, will make for 
a tremendous improvement as_ the 
vears go by in this calling of yours. 

“In my opinion, there is no greater 
field of opportunity than this field of 
yours. It is true that in business, as 
well as in the professions, the oppor- 
tunity to make a great fortune has 
been slowed down during the last few 
years. But that considers only mone- 
tary return. We must take more 
satisfaction in service rendered fel- 
low men and, considering this too, you 
men will eventually arrive at the con- 
clusion that the field you have picked 
out for ‘yourselves is a very great 
field of endeavor. Life insurance has 
contributed to progress and the life 
insurance agent is here to stay. Prob- 
ably not to stay in Miami, but at least 
to stay in the business.” 
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Verdict: 


Provisions for Altering the Policy Contract 


be ¢ xpected that all cir- 


ances and conditions exist 
at the time an applicant takes 
licy of life insurance will 
ynstant and steadfast until 


eeds of said policy of life 


ce may be payable to those 
hereto 

N is possessed of a prophetic 

r able to anticipate with 


the changes that will occu 

e passing of time. As _ thes« 

es take place, it is more than 
at the assured will desire to 

he changes and have his policy 
iltered or modified that his par- 


esires will be accomplished. 
Right to Change Beneficiary 


Of course, the main object of the 


ed is to make certain that the 
benefits of the policy will go to thos« 
persons in whom he is most inter- 
ested and desires to protect. To ac 


sh this, the assured generally 
serves to himself, during the life 
policy, the right to change the 
neficiary. To effect and carry out 
h a change, there is customarily 
rporated into the average policy 
of life insurance certain conditions 
with which the assured must comply 
‘der to have such change effective 
and binding upon the company. 
Unexpected contingencies some 
times arise which do not permit the 
actual fulfillment by the assured of 
ipulations for the change of 
beneficiary, and the assured en- 
deavors to overcome this fajlure by 
gift of the policies to some one other 
than the designated beneficiaries. 
Such course of action must natu- 
rally result in disputes which find 
their way into the courts for ulti- 
nate determination. Peculiar results 
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frequently follow. Such a determina- 
tion resulted in the Matter of Con- 


nors, 271 N. Y. (Memo.) 56. 


Litigation Over Change 


In that case, the estate representa- 
tives of the decedent, who was the 
assured, attempted to compel one 
Josephine B. Miller to surrender to 
them seven (7) policies of life insur- 
ance on the life of decedent which 
she claimed had been assigned and 
delivered to her for a good consider- 
tion, making her the owner and bene- 
ficiary thereof and entitled to col- 
lect the proceeds for her own benefit. 

Originally it was a sister of Jo- 
sephine B. Miller who had_ been 
named as the beneficiary in the poli- 
cies and as such named beneficiary 
she had Connors by 
about eight (8) months. It was dem- 
onstrated that following the death 
of the named beneficiary, the assured 
had delivered the policies to Jo- 
sephine B. Miller and stated that 
he wished her to be the beneficiary 
therein as had her sister. It was 
also shown that about a week before 
the death of the assured, he told an 
agent in one of the companies that 
he desired Josephine B. Miller to be 
the beneficiary of the policies and 
requested him to attend at his home 
in order to make out papers to ef- 
fect the change. He died before 
this was done. 

The court ultimately held that a 
gift to Josephine B. Miller had been 
proven and the policies could be 
transferred by way of gift, but, at 
the same time, the court likewise de- 
termined that the question of the 
ability of Josephine B. Miller to col- 
lect the proceeds of the policies from 
the several insurance companies was 


predeceased 


not before it. Thus, the donee of a 
gift may have a policy as a result 
of the gift and still be left without 
remedy to enforce the same. 


Gift of Policies 


There is also a clear line of 
demarkation as to what the donee 
by way of gift of insurance policies 
actually receives. Again, the result 
will depend on the language of the 
policy and the facts and circum- 
stances accompanying the gift. 

In Donahue v. New York Life In- 
surance Company, 259 N.Y. 98, it 
was shown that one Peter Donahue 
had taken out a life insurance policy 
in the sum of $13,000 in May, 1919, 
payable to his estate. In May, 1926, 
the assured made one Helen R. Ma- 
loney the beneficiary of said policy 
and delivered the same to her. 

A little over two years after, or 
in November, 1928, the assured was 
judicially declared an incompetent 
and a committee appointed for his 
property. The committee then 
brought an action demanding judg- 
ment that Helen R. Maloney had no in- 
terest in the policy or the proceeds 
thereof, that the committee was en- 
titled to revoke the designation of 
Helen R. Maloney as beneficiary and 
that she be required to deliver and 
surrender the policy to the commit- 
tee. 


The Committee Loses 


Judgment was given for the de- 
fendant, the court holding that the 
committee could not change the bene- 
ficiary and the delivery of the policy 
to Helen R. Maloney was a gift. 
In so holding, the court determined 
by the delivery of the insurance 
policy the assured had assigned, 
transferred and set over to Helen 
R. Maloney all his right, title and 
interest in said policy of insurance 
and that Helen R. Maloney had been 
and still is the true and lawful owner 
and holder of said policy and as 
such, was and still is entitled to 
all the rights, privileges, benefits and 
emoluments arising and flowing from 
said policy of insurance. 

One of the benefits provided in 
said policy was the stipulation that 
the company would pay to the as- 
sured, in case he became disabled 
before reaching the age of sixty, an- 
nually, a sum equal to one-tenth of 
the face of the policy during his 
lifetime and also certain dividends 
but that such payments would not 
reduce the sum payable on the policy. 
On May 11, 1930, pursuant to the 
disability provision, there became 
due the first annual payment and 
the committee brought suit to re- 
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with the 


cov the same, together 
divi nd which accrued on the same 
date 

T! Trial Court dismissed the com- 


plain’ on the basis that the prior 
acti had settled the rights of the 
beneficiary of the 
Maloney, 


part and the 
poli Helen R. 
title’ to all the benefits therefrom. 
The conclusion of the Trial Court 
ifirmed by the Appellate Divi- 
reversed by 


was en- 


was 
sion but unanimously 
the Court of Appeals. In its decision 
the -ourt disposed of the contention 
that every benefit that the assured 
might get under the policy had 
passed to the donee of the gift, at 
page 103 as follows: 

it is urged that the findings of 
ownership quoted above were mate- 
rial in the sense that the general 
decision might mean that plaintiff 
could not recover in the earlier 
action because defendant had be- 
come the owner of the policy and 
all rights arising thereunder and 
that “all rights” necessarily in- 
cluded the disability payments. 

What the parties had in mind, 
however, was the right of the com- 
mittee to change the beneficiary 
and the right of such beneficiary 
to possession of the policy. On the 
face of the policy, the insured, not 
the beneficiary, is entitled to the 
disability payments. The policy 
also provides: “The insured may, 
without the consent of the benefi- 
ciary, receive every benefit, ex- 
ercise every right and enjoy every 
privilege conferred upon the in- 
sured by this policy.” 

The question of the right to dis- 
ability payments has not been liti- 
gated. Does such right pass to a 
donee of the policy or remain with 
the insured who has sought to pro- 
tect himself should he become dis- 
abled? Is it purely personal in its 
character, intended for the _ in- 
sured’s own benefit or can it be 
made the subject of a gift? 

The two causes of action are 
substantially different as to the 
rights and interests affected. The 
rights established in the first 
action, viz, that Helen R. Maloney 
is the owner of the policy, that the 
beneficiary cannot be changed by 
the committee and that the bene- 
ficiary is entitled to the possession 
of the policy, are not, in the circum- 
stances, destroyed or impaired by 
the prosecution of the second action 
to recover disability payments pay- 
able to the insured. In such cir- 
cumstances the defense of res 
judicata is limited to the point 
actually determined. 

The right to the dividend rests 
on another footing. The gift of the 
policy to Miss Maloney carries the 
right to dividends apportioned to 
the policy. 

If the policy of insurance names 
no particular beneficiary so that the 
proceeds thereof are payable to the 
estate of the assured, the gift of the 
policy carries with it an assignment 
to the donee effective to enable him 
to receive the proceeds of the policy. 


This is the finding of the court in 
Rothstone v. Norton, 231 A.D. 9, af- 
firmed without opinion 256 N.Y. 601, 
where the court stated: 


Since the policy involved was 
payable to the insured’s estate, and 
contained no designation of a third 
person beneficiary, it was subject to 
assignment by the insured, in his 
lifetime, of his entire interest, 
which represented the proceeds of 
the policy accruing on his death. 
On such assignment nothing could 
fall into the administrators’ hands. 


Of course, if the contract require- 


ments of the policy had been sub- 
stantially complied with, a change 
of beneficiary will be thereby ef- 


The provisions in the policy 
policy must be 


fected. 
that a certificate or 
delivered to the company for endorse- 
ment before a change of beneficiary 
can be effected, are for the benefit 
of the company and may be waived. 
This is the doctrine, espe- 
cially where the company interpleads 
the same fund. 


general 


several claimants to 


Brokers and Bankers 
Back in the Money 


Brokers, bank managers, and 
estate company officials led all other 


real 


occupational classifications in total 
amount of insurance and in number 
of contracts purchased last month, 


according to an analysis of buyers 


of big policies conducted by The 
Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company. Housewives and lawyers 


and judges ranked second in volume. 
Others in order or total amount pur- 
chased were students, com- 
pany officials, grocery, milk and pro- 
duce dealers, retail dealers, whole- 
sale dealers, insurance agents and 
factory managers. 


express 


Cannot Build Agency 
Upon Mere Numbers 


“Mass recruiting of new agents is 
the worst illusion in the life insur- 
business,” according to V. L. 
Thompson, agency 
the Midwest Life 
pany at Lincoln, 
number of agents 
groundwork upon which to predicate 
Mr. Thomp- 


ance 
vice-president of 
Insurance Com- 
Nebraska. Mere 
is not a sufficient 


believes 


future success, 
son, who says that the company 
which produces say $1,000,000 of 


business with ten agents is better 
off than the organization producing 
the same volume with 100 men. If 
wholesale mass recruiting is indulged 
in, the danger is that but few of the 
new agents will be able to maintain 


themselves financially and that, be- 
cause of this, most of them will 
vanish from the records within a 


year or two. 
Not only must 
fully and painstakingly chosen, says 
Mr. Thompson, but they must be 
welded to seasoned units 
possible lest the individual new man 
be left “out in the cold” and finally 
fail because of lack of experience, 
lack of guidance and lack of veteran 
surroundings. The man who is 
allowed to begin by himself frequent- 
and 


new men be care- 


wherever 


new 


ly becomes an “orphan agent” 
usually vanishes in the face of re- 
peated and localized defeats. In the 
last analysis, his business does not 
justify its Because the 
lem of agency management is largely 
a problem of agency financing, says 
Mr. Thompson, it is vital that the 
new man be placed with a seasoned 
production unit if at all possible, 
for he will then have the 
of seeing others who really make a 
living in life insurance selling. 


cost. prob- 


stimulus 


a digest of recent 


cases of interest 


by 


James S. Regan 


MEMBER OF THE NEW YORK BAR 
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Seven Suggestions For 


Phe Approach 


ol questions Nave 

i yea queried of 
‘Just which step In the 
der m important 


ach, the interview proper, 


e?” The expert generally 
get in the opinion that 
at all three and look 


care and attention to 


rate tep in the sale, if 
er De eparate steps. In 
a the parts ol the in- 


nd sale are interlocking and 
oroughly oiled and prop- 

1 together. 
HH evel f one were to treat the 
phases individually it cer- 
be logical to start with 
h because it is a foregone 
at the agent will get 
re without approaching some- 
vith a view of selling a policy. 


refore, we are giving the fol- 
ven suggestions for building 
p different forms of approach as 


nended by Leo S. Appleman, 


Washington State Agent of the Na 


al Life of Vermont, as _ printed 
n tl “National Messenger,” thai 
company’s agency magazine 


For the Men Who 
‘ 6 . 99 
Sav “Some Day 

be eligible for adequate sums 
ife insurance is a privilege. Not 
ery man is so fortunate. The fact 
that you can secure a sinking fund 
take care of the future and guar- 


antee an income on a savings basis 
f about 2's per cent is in_ itself 
T que 


Isn't it true that although a man 
money by other meth 
ds than life insurance, few men do? 
Isn’t it a fact that there will be 
ome days in the life of a young man 
when the financial sun will shine and 
he will make money—and there will 
her days when the rain wil! 


The world is full of men who 
dream of the things they will do 
me day. “Some day I'll own a 
ne.”’ “Some day I'll be in business 
“Some day I'll retire 
ind travel.” But, all too often, some 
finds them still at work, little 
better off than they were when first 
they dreamed their dreams. Is there 
reason to believe that tomorrow 

any further ahead 
s you do something 
about it today 
Why not buy money at a low rate 


of interest for future delivery? 
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Prospecting 


Family Income Approach 
Is Serviceable 

A lump sum will provide perma- 
nent protection if it is invested and 
reinvested throughout the lifetime of 
the beneficiary in such a way that 
the money is always safe and alway 
produces a fair rate of imterest and 
profit. How many widows will be 
able to invest money again and again 
safely and profitably throughout their 
lifetime? I am sure you have never 
depended for your living on _ such 
a plan. 

Mr. Jones, I am sure you agree 
that you can’t withdraw 90 per cent 
of the income of the family at one 
time without bankrupting that fam- 
ily. Did you ever see a_ bankrupt 
home? 

Mr. Hall, isn’t it true that 90 per 
cent of a man’s income should be 
sufficient to care for a man’s needs 
and the present needs of his family? 
Ninety per cent for present needs, 
10 per cent to guarantee future 
needs. Isn’t that a fair arrangement? 

Mr. Smith, I’m sure you will agree 
that in the event of a wife’s death, a 
man’s income remains unchanged 
and he can realize his ambitions for 
his children; but in the event of a 
husband’s death, can the wife realize 
her ambitions for the children? Is 
that a fair partnership agreement? 








"Spending" for Insurance 
By Wil'iam M. Crockett 


PENDING money for insurance is 

diffe-e-t than spending money for 
cther things. Take clothes, for example. 
You buy a suit of clothes and after 
awhile it wears out no matter how care- 
fully you have used it. Then you have 
to spend some more money for another 
cuit and that qoes on as long as you 
need clothes. Now, insurance costs 
money every now and then, too. But it 
doesn't wear out. It agets better and 
better. And even when you don't need 
it any longer it isn't worn out; it is just 
in fine shape for others to use. 

Another thing to think about is, what 
to do for money to get a new suit when 
the old one is worn out. Supposing 
just then you haven't any cash. You can 
ao through the pockets of the old suit 
but the chances are a!l you will find are 
holes. Aaqain it is different with insur- 
ance. When premium time comes and 
you haven't enough cash why you will 
find it riqht there in the policy. 

So spending money for insurance is 
different than other spending; it is spend- 
ing and saving, too. 











Everyone Dreams About 
Retirement Income 


The person, age 60, who owns a 
guaranteed retirement income policy 
has a song in his heart and a spring 
in his step. 

No one ever planned to be old 
and poor at the same time. There 
are no investment and reinvestment 
problems in a_ retirement income 
policy. 

Dependent old age in the home 
of relatives is a sad climax to a 
useful life. 

Every man looks forward to the 
time when he can retire and take 
life easy —it’s the most natural 
aspiration in the world. 

Isn’t it true that money is always 
scarce, and that the man who waits 
for better days in which to save his 
old age funds seldom saves it? 


. 2 2 


Ask the Young Man 
About His Father 


If all young men knew what all 
old men know, there would be little 
old age dependency. 

“How old is your dad?” “Oh, about 
60.” “Ask him if he could again be 
your age, if he would save $10 a 
month in life insurance from age 25 
to age 60, so that he would be re- 
ceiving a pension of $50 a month 
now for as long as he lives. 

Are you playing fair with the old 
man you will become, ten, twenty 
or thirty years from now? 


” 


Meeting the Business 
Woman 


Miss Smith, whatever your pride 
today, your pride tomorrow will be 
financial independence. Have you 
ever considered with whom you'll ge 
to live when you are 55, if you 
don’t save something which will pro- 
vide regular monthly checks from 
that age on? 

Or, as for Investment Insurance 
Isn’t it true that one bad investment 
at the end of a lifetime of good in- 
vestments tears down the whole 
structure? 


« . . 


Professional Men 
Isn’t it true that if a grocer dies 
his wife will run the store, that if 
the factory owner dies his wife hires 
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erintendent to run the factory, 
that if a farmer dies, his wife rents 
the farm and lives on the income; 
but that when the professional man 
dies, his wife can neither continue 
his practice nor hire it continued? 
Isn’t it true that the greater genius 
a man is in his profession, the greater 

vice he is likely to be in the busi- 


ness of investing? 


For the Mortgage 

Will your family inherit a home 
01 mortgage? You want your fam- 
ily to inherit a home, not a mort- 
gage. You can guarantee that they 
will, simply by depositing upon a 
mortgage liquidation policy the equiv- 
alent of one to 1% per cent interest 
on the face amount of your mort- 
gage. This will automatically leave 
your family a clear title. 


Standardized Sales Talks 
Have Value 

There is a nationally prominent per- 
sonal producer in Philadelphia who is 
perhaps as well qualified to “fad lib” 
in his sales interview as any agent in 
America and yet, a close associate re- 
lates that he never so much as varies 
a comma throughout his sales talk 
from one to another, except as is 
necessitated by the circumstances of 
the case. That is to say, his coverage 
of all the fundamentals is an out-and- 
out standardized presentation. He 
sells a large volume of insurance and 
has done so for many years via this 
method, and yet there are thousands 
of novices stepping out on the streets 
f a hundred s this morning with 

nental attit rsomething like this: 
“That instructor seems to think he 
knows it all... maybe that canned 
talk is necessary for some of those 
dumb clucks but not for me; I’ll make 
mine up as I go along and as the sit- 
uation seems to demand. After all, 
my personality is what will put me 
across.” 

{nd then they will stumble through 
half an interview, wasting their own 
and the prospect’s time. The funda- 
mental principles of the sale must be 
standardized, adapted and modified to 
a certain degree in all cases, of 


course. But the average new sales- 
man, or the one who does not appear 
to be getting his story across, might 


with profit to himself master one of 


those canned talks and try it for a few 
weeks. In most cases they haven't 
much to lose and it is well to remem- 
ber that the experts are putting out 
some pretty attractively canned prod- 
ucts today. Versatility and the full 
power of that unique personality can 
be developed later—after a few appli 


cations have been put through to the 


home office. 


New Agents Succeed 

New men make up 11 per cent 
of the leading personal produce) 
in the Union Central Life, Cincin 
nati, according to figures released 
at the end of the first quarter's 
business. The 11 per cent, all of 
whom have been under contract with 
Union Central for less than a year, 
and most of whom had had no pre 
vious life insurance experience, art 
all producing at a_ higher-than 
$100,000 rate for the current year. 
Two of these newcomers are of 
particular interest. Number one on 
the Union Central list for the first 
three months of this year is Ben- 
amin G. Johnson of the Paul Hom- 


meyer Agency, Minneapolis. 
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“Chey re Ours!” 


That’s what the widow of an 
adequately-insured family provider 
may say of her home and other 


They should be! 

Alert Life Insurance salesmen 
make it their business to place 
necessary protection where it 
belongs. 


Che Prudential 


Jusurance Company of America 


OFFICE 


varpD D. Durr , Presi 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


The jea of old age security and the satisfaction of having a definite 
tirement income is meeting with increasing approval on the part of 
the insuring public. The trend to retirement income policies has been 
ry marked in the past few years and it is, therefore, not unusual that 
this company should be featuring a Retirement Endowment Policy at 
The Northwestern Mutual's special Retirement Endowment at 65 Policy 
was introduced to the field force on October |, 1930. That it has met 
with distinct approval by the public and the company's agents alike, is 
Jenced by the fact that the volume of this policy represents 10.86 
ent of paid-for issues of the company. 
The Special Retirement Endowment Policy may be written to mature 
st ages 55, 60 or 65, and is written primarily to provide a retirement 
me to the assured. However, at the end of the endowment period 
the assured has the option of taking a Special Endowment in cash. For 
xample, a $1,000 contract pays at age 65, $1,355 in cash, or a guaranteed 
fe income of $10 per month to the assured with 120 months certain. 
he policy is issued on standard male and female risks. The minimum 


smount issued is $1,000, and the maximum is: male, $250,000, female, 
$125,000. There is a further restriction on female risks, the maximum 
being $5,000 in the case of women who are financially dependent. No 


demnity or disability income benefits are written with the policy. 
Waiver of premium disability may be issued up to the maximum of 
$100,000 on male lives, and $50,000 on female lives, with the restriction 
f $5,000 on female risks who are financially dependent. The Retirement 
Endowment Policy at Age 65 is issued at ages 10 to 55, inclusive; 
Retirement Endowment at 60, at ages 10 to 50, inclusive, and Retirement 
Endowment at 55, at ages 10 to 45, inclusive. 


T 


The policy participates at the end of the first year and only the first 
year's dividend is dependent upon the payment of the succeeding premium. 
f no election is made, dividends will be paid in cash. Paid-up additions 
participate and dividends left with the company at interest participate 
n excess interest earnings. The rate of interest payable in 1936 on divi- 
Jends left to accumulate is 4.25 per cent. 


a 





sqes are as follows: 





ustrated Dividends using the 1936 dividend scale at representative 


SPECIAL RETIREMENT ENDOWMENT, AT AGE 65 


$10 Monthly Income per $1,000 Face Amount 


Illustrated Dividends per $1,000 on 1936 Scale—American 3 Reserve 
Age at Issuc 
t End of Yea 30 35 10 45 
mium $24.42 8 $33.66 $40.92 $51.33 $67.16 
6.0 19 7.07 7.3 8.63 9.73 
2 69 7.32 8 ) 8.98 10.20 
6.39 0 7.58 8.37 9.35 10.69 
¢ 7.85 8.67 9.73 11.19 
f i 8.12 8.98 10.11 11.71 
1 year 0.4 119 134.21 150.34 172.18 204.67 
| i ) yea 8.24 $4«:194.17 219.69 255.36 313.14 








Manhattan Life 

Beginning May 1, 1936, the Man- 
hattan Life Insurance Company of 
New York City, has announced a 
slight increase in dividends on all poli- 
cies issued since May 1, 1924. No 
reduction has been made in the divi- 
dends payable on other policies. 


Central Life, Lowa 

Until May, 1937, the Central Life 
of Iowa will continue to pay dividends 
on the 1935 scale. The Society will 
also continue its present interest rate 
of 4 per cent, payable on policyhold- 
ers’ fund left in its care. The Board 
of Directors have also approved the 
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present dividend scale on Illinois Life 
policies during the term of the rein- 
surance agreement, or until further 
action of the Board. 


United Mutual, Indiana 


The United Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of Indianapolis is issuing a con- 
tinuous premium endowment at age 
90 non-medical policy for a flat pre- 
mium of $10 annually, dividends be- 
ing payable after the first year. The 
policy has cash value, paid-up and 
extended insurance features. At age 
15 the policy has a face value of $625 
with $2 cash value and $6 paid-up 
insurance at the end of the third poli- 
cy year; at the end of the 20th policy 


year the cash value is $87 and paid-up 
insurance, $232. At age 50 the policy 
has a face value of $210 with $5 cash 
value and $8 paid-up insurance at the 
end of the third year; at the end of 
the 20th year the cash value is $99 
and paid-up insurance $131. The first 
year’s insurance is term, and values 
are based on the American Experi- 
ence table with interest at 3% per 
cent. The surrender charge never ex- 
ceeds 2% per cent of the face amount 
of the policy. 


Peoples Life, D. C. 

The Peoples Life Insurance Co. of 
Washington, D. C., has issued a new 
section to its rate book covering rates 
and values on its 20 Payment Endow- 
ment at Age 65 and Continuous Pre- 
mium Endowment at Age 55. Annual 
premium rates on the 20 Payment 
Endowment at Age 65 without waiver 
of premium disability or double in- 
demnity benefits at quinquennial ages 
are as follows—15, $22.90; 20, $25.05; 
5, $27.67; 30, $30.88; 35, $34.86; 40, 
$39.88. 


9 


Annual premium rates for the En- 
dowment at Age 55 Continuous Pre- 
mium without disability or double 
indemnity benefits are: 15, $18.73; 
20, $22.13; 25, $27.02; 30, $33.60; 35, 
$43.74; 40, $61.28; 45, $96.94. 


Lincoln National Life 


A new rate book is being published 
by The Lincoln National Life Insur- 
ance Company. All instructions to 
agents, formerly included in the rate 
books, have been removed and will be 
available in a separate booklet, to be 
issued in the near future. 

With the advent of the new rate 
book, single premium annuity rates 
are being increased. The single life 
annuity premiums are the same as 
those of the majority of companies 
now issuing annuities, such as the 
Metropolitan, Travelers, Aetna Life, 
etc. 
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Girard Life Insurance 
Company 

he Girard Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia has released its 
increased annuity rates on Single Pre- 
mium Immediate Life Annuities and 
Single Premium Life Annuities with 
payments guaranteed for a varying 
number of years and thereafter to 
continue for life. The increased rates 
are to become effective May 1. 

The new premiums for an immedi- 
ate life annuity of $10 per month on 
male lives are: $2,930.39 at age 30; 
$2,771.75 at age 35; $2,613.98 at age 
40; $2,424.40 at age 45; $2,244.12 at 
50; $2,039.09 at age 55, and 
$1,852.38 at age 60. 

Illustrative rates under the new 
scale on single premium life annuities 


apt 


with payments guaranteed for a vary- 

ing number of years and thereafter 

to continue for life are given below: 
S.P. LIFE ANNUITY WITH 
GUARANTEED PAYMENTS 


Age Last Monthly 
Birthday No. of Years Single Income 
- — AnnuityIs Prem. for Pur. 
Male Female Guaranteed $10 per Mo. by $1,000 
34 24 $2,930.39 $3.41 
39 22 2,771.75 3.61 
44 21 2,613.98 3.83 
49 19 2,424.40 4.12 
54 18 2,244.12 4.46 
5 59 16 2,039.09 4.90 
6 64 15 1,852.38 5.40 
F 69 13 1,637.85 6.11 
70 74 11 i, .46 7.05 
7 79 10 a, -71 7.98 
80 84 8 1, 9.66 
*5 and over 7 be 11.26 





Mutual Benefit, New Jersey 

Several changes in policies and 
rates were announced by H. G. Ken- 
agy, new superintendent of agencies 
of the Mutual Benefit, at the agents’ 
convention held at White Sulphur 
Springs. Mr. Kenagy remarked in 
part: 

I have today the privilege of an- 
nouncing, first, a new and complete 
rate book which will be superior in 
make-up and arrangement. I am 
happy to announce, in the second 
place, that the company is producing 
a sales or canvassing book, a pocket- 
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Co_tumMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
CoL_uMBuUS, OHIO 


HE featured policy of this company is their Preferred Risk Ordinary Life 

Contract which was introduced to the field force on February |, 1926. This 
policy represents 27 per cent of the paid-for issues of the company. The 
Preferred Risk Ordinary Life Policy is issued to standard male risks only, 
from ages 16 to 60, inclusive. The minimum amount issued is $5,000; the 
maximum $100,000, and the maximum retained by the company, $25,000. 

The Preferred Risk Ordinary Life Policy is a very flexible contract. The 
policy participates and the insured, by permitting the dvidends to accumu- 
late at interest, can pay-up the policy or mature it as an endowment. On 
the basis of the 1936 dividend scale, a Preferred Risk Ordinary Life policy 
issued at age 25 will become paid up in 33 years, or mature as an endowment 
in 45 years; at age at issue 35, the periods are 3! years and 40 years 
respectively. 

The policy is convertible to a higher premium form of contract on any 
anniversary date without medical re-examination. If conversion is made, 
dividends will, of course, be adjusted to the difference under the two forms 
of policies. 

The policy may be issued with disability income rider, waiver of premium 
d‘sability only, or double indemnity benefits. The maximum limit on double 
indemnity is $10,000, with $25,000 the limit on disability. A Family Income 
Agreement may be attached to the policy at the time of issue, affording 
the policyholder an opportunity to provide greatly increased protection 
at slightly increased cost. 

The policy provides a number of options at maturity. Some popular 
settlement options are: (a) interest option; (b) income for periods certain; 
and (c) income for 10 or 20 years certain and for life thereafter, the amount 
of each instalment being determined by the attained age of the payee at 
the death of the insured. Another settlement option provides for the 
election of the payment of equal annual, semi-annual, quarterly or monthly 
instalments throughout the lifetime of the payee, the amounts of said instal- 
ments being such as the net sum payable under the policy would purchase 
when applied as a single premium at the rates then charged by the company 
for a life annuity. 

Illustrated dividends using the 1936 dividend scale on the basis of 
$5,000 policy, are as follows: 


PREFERRED RISK ORDINARY LIFE POLICY 


Minimum Amount Issued, $5,000 
Illustrated Dividends per $5,000 on 1936 Scale—American 314° Reserve 


Age at Issue 


Dividend at End of Year 20 25 30 35 40 45 
Annual Premium ree $72.10 $80.80 $91.95 $106.50 $125.75 $151.65 
1 - ‘ A — 10.45 10.90 11.65 12.65 12.50 12.75 
2 stecen ese sniete 10.65 11.20 12.00 12.80 12.80 12.95 
© -i ‘evhewe een 10.90 11.50 12.40 13.00 13.15 13.10 
B « eee Te Tree ee 11.10 11.80 12.80 13.25 13.50 13.30 
5 . or . aes 7 11.35 12.15 13.20 13.45 13.90 13.50 
Total dividends 15 years....... 185.05 197.40 208.55 215.65 216.70 217.30 
Total dividends 20 years...... 261.75 277.40 291.20 298.90 303.90 313.85 








affair, containing rates and 


the first policy year at age 20, $17.06; 


values on the more popular plans of 
insurance—figures which you now 
work out for yourselves or secure 
from others. I am also privileged to 
announce a special retirement endow- 
ment contract for women which your 
Convention Committee assures us is 
exactly what you need.” 


Women's Endowment 


The new Retirement Endowment 
policy for women announced by Mr. 
Kenagy has the following provisions 
per $1,000 face amount: maturity at 
age 55 for $1,858, or $10 monthly in- 
come for life, premiums at age 20, 
$39.66; at age 30, $61.89, and age 40, 
$115.89. Cash values at the end of 


at age 30, $36.54, and age 40, $84.40. 

Maturity at age 60 for $1,648, or 
$10 monthly income for life with pre- 
miums at age 20, $30.75; at age 30, 
$45, and age 40, $74.95. Cash values 
at the end of the first policy year are 
at age 20, $8.84; age 30, $20.94, and 
age 40, $46.55. Maturity at age 65 for 
$1,435, or $10 monthly income for life 
premiums at age 20, $24.72; at age 30, 
$34.26; at age 40, $52.53, and at age 
50, $96.46. Cash values for the first 
policy year are: Age 20, $3.28; age 
30, $11.03; age 40, $25.82 and age 
50, $61.36. 

The date on which the new disabil- 
ity rates become effective has not yet 
been announced. 
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IN HOME OFFICE/AN 


ASSOCIATION NEWS The Life Underwriters’ Association of Northern New 





Jersey has changed the date of its first outing from June & p! 
Dern, vice-president and director of agencies of to June 12. The annual meeting will be held at the dinner W 
National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind.. addressed at Mazda Brook Park clubhouse following the outing. 
00 members of the St Louis Life Underwriters’ The association now has a membership of 305, having 
\ssociation at their regular May meeting, on the subject, passed the 300-mark for the first time. el 
Busi of Ours.” The St. Paul Life Underwriters, Inc., recently elected se 
nsurance managers and home office men from the following officers: President, Henry C. Martens; vice- I 
panies are attending the school in agency president, T. H. Tomlinson, and secretary-treasurer, J. L. r 
nt which is conducted by the Life Insurance Lewis. 
Sales R irch Bureau at Del Monte, Calif., June 1-12. 
-——_— 





Ml gomery will hold its first annual sales congress on 
2-2 Seven prominent speakers have accepted I L V E Bs 


The Alabama Associa.ion of Life Underwriters i ————= 











nvitations to address the association, including M. Albert 
on, J dent of the Provident Mutual Life, Philad — 
Pa NDER the heading “Extension of Remarks” in a t 
\t a recent meeting of the nominating committee of recent issue of the Congressional Record, permis- o1 
the Chicago Association of Life Underwriters, Inc., the sion was sought and obtained by Warren R. Austin, « 
wing slate was formed: President, Frederick Bruch of Vermont, to reprint in the Record an article written ) 
first vice-president, A. E. McKeough; second vice by Samuel Crowther for the Saturday Evening Post. 0 
pre ent, Charles B. Stumes, and treasurer, Alfred J In this article, titled “The New Deal and the House- h 
lohannser keeper,” some forty did-you-know queries were posed, W 
C. Rigdon Cobb was elected president of the Cincinnat one of which was “Did you know that women own 80 t 
Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters. Other officers per cent of the life insurance policies, 65 per cent of p 
t ere: Walter Strauss, vice-president; Paul John- the savings deposits, 44 per cent of the public utility \ 
cretary-treasurer, and William Earls and A. R stocks, 48 per cent of the railroad securities and 40 per S 
tors. cent of the real estate?” 1 
C. D. Rutherford, associate actuary of the Sun Life of a t 
Car i, will speak on “Social Insurance” before the . . Se : ( 
vem section of the convention of the Special ELL now, Mr. Crowther, I didn’t know that and ; 
Libraries Association in Montreal on June 17. sithougn : nugat os cage aan ag oa & we ’ 
The Greensboro (N.C.) Life Underwriters’ Association cent Is @ pretty high estimate for this item, even 1 
ently elected efficers as fellows: President, Heary P. you exclude annuities and use owner synonymous!) 
Foust; vice-president, Norman C. Cooper. and secretary- with beneficiary, I would be inclined to estimate that 
irer. Robert T. Bridges. the heavy sales of single premium policies, policies for | 
The Birmingham Association of Life Underwriters re- investment purposes and for old age security have 
cently conducted a contest for the best essay on “Whi reduced that figure during the past year or so quite ! 
My Dad Bought Life Insurance.” First prize was awarded materially. But the thing about this item which really 
7-vear-old Tuscaloosa, Ala.. school girl. struck me was this: how can women own 80 per cent | 
The Insurance Federation of South Carolina, meeting in of the life insurance policies of the nation if living 
Columbia, elected Herbert E. Coleman, district manage? beneficiaries collect more than 50 per cent of all poli- | 
for the Mutual Benefit Life, president; Ben T. Leppard, cies with men buying the preponderance of insurance 
Alva M. Lumpkin, Joseph Stuckey and William Gold- and with a considerable proportion of those dying hav- 
mn it presidents. and J. D. Ambrose. secretary- ing made members of the male sex their beneficiaries | 
easuret , in one manner or another? Perhaps this all may come 
Fred A. Zweifel of Toledo. general agent for the under the heading of quibbling, but such broad state- 
Equitable Life of Iowa for northwestern Ohio and south- ments are somehow annoying. Granting that women 


are pretty well fixed in a financial way, and that it is 
good policy to stand in with them, I maintain that 
since they have adopted many of our peculiarities of 
dress, copied our haircuts, competed for and often won 
our jobs and invaded our saloons, it might be just as 
well to remind them that the men buy and own most 
with local associations of life underwriters and laying of the life insurance and that they own just what they 
her ci collect and no more. 


ern Michigan, has been elected president of the Ohio 
Association of Life Underwriters, to succeed Ray Hodges 
of Cincinnati. J. Boyd Davis of Columbus was reelected 
retary-treasurer. 
The Nebraska Association of Life Managers is planning 


" 


a goodwill tour of the state in mid-June, visiting all cities 





the groundwork for associations in other cities. 
L. L. Titus, of Amherst has been elected provincial e 
president of the newly-formed Cumberland (N.S.) branch E have effected a nice sort of compromise in our 
f the Life Underwriters’ Association. E. 0. Mills, Spring home. I have agreed not to interfere with Bobby 
field, and C. L. Girvan, Amherst, are provincial vice-presi- Benson and his Texas Rangers on the radio and to eat 
dent and secretary plenty of H.O. Oats to keep the program going while 
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Hatton, of the North American Life, was elected 
president of the Life Insurance Managers’ Association of 
Windsor, Ont.; vice-president, P. P. McCallum; secretary. 
J. Laird, and treasurer, A. H. Lapp. 

P. Devenny of the Mutual Life of Canada has been 
elected president of the Life Insurance Conservation As- 
sociation; W. C. S. Henderson, first vice-president; Frank 
L.. Allen, second vice-president, and R. C. Sabiston, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 











By Frank Ellington 




















children have ceased sneaking up and switching 
off the baseball dramatizations on me and have likewise 
consented to stuff themselves with three or four big 
bowls of Wheaties twice a day to insure the continuance 
of my favorite broadcast. As a matter of fact, they 
have all the best of the bargain because I hate oatmeal 
while Wheaties, the Breakfast of Champions, really 
tastes okay. And they have always before them the 
prospect of growing up to become another Di Maggio, 
Martin or Dean. However, there are several other 
spots on the evening’s program that have not yet been 
ironed out satisfactorily. For example, the other night 
here developed a choice between Ed Wynn’s broad- 
cast and some thriller or other. I held out for the 
comedian and what with my nicely developed parenta! 
authority, together with a decided advantage in weight 
and reach, I won the engagement. 


| WAS delighted that I did, too, because not only was 
the skit packed full of fun but there developed a 
nice little piece of business for me when Mr. Wynn 
introduced as one of his air-guests a Mr. Weber, New 
York butcher and winner of one of the $150,000 prizes 
Mr. Weber did not 
intersperse his few remarks with the gurgling, spon 
taneous laughter which his host features and which is 
a trade mark of all radio comics in a lesser degree, 
but his heavily accented words were interesting and 


in the Irish Sweepstakes lottery. 


of a certain stilted sincerity as to make his remarks 
concerning the disposition of his fortune somewhat 
startling to a zealous life insurance commentator. 
“And what are you going to do with all that money, 
Mr. Weber—buy stocks?” asked Mr. Wynn. “I should 
ay not,” was the retort indignant. “I’m going to put 
it into life insurance annuities.” The fact that the 
happy winner of the sweepstakes had told us his work 
had for years necessitated getting up at three a. m. 
made one feel glad that such riches usually shower 
down upon those most in need of ease and luxury 
and the fact that his very fine endorsement of life 
insurance as the one certain avenue of safety was 
heard by several million people made one feel glad 
that he had insisted on this program against the cry 
for a drama of murder in the graveyard at midnight. 





~WVEWo 


AND THE FIELD 


AGENCY NEWS 

Glenn B. Dorr, former president if the Life Under 
writers Association of New York, has taken up his duties 
as general agent of the Northwestern Mutual Life at 
Hartford, Conn. He succeeds Henry 8S. Griswold, who 
will devote his attention to personal production. 

The Home Life of New York has appointed James O 
Jensen as general agent in the company’s San Francisco 
Office. 

Julian S. Myrick, manager of the Mutual Life of New 
York in this city, reports that the paid-for business of 
his office of the company for May was $1,820,754, as 
compared with $1,907,534 for May, 1935. 

The State Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass., has ap- 
pointed G. Harold Moore as general agent of its Pitts 
burgh office. Mr. Moore, who is one of the best-known 
life insurance men in the city, has had nine years of 
experience as agent and as supervisor in Pittsburgh. 

The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., general agents 
of the Union Central Life in New York, reports a total 
paid-for business for May of $2,503,325, as compared with 
$4,517,956 for May, 1935. The total paid-for business for 
the first five months of 1936 is $10,046,636, as compared 
with $15,359,630 for the first five months of 1935. 

C. M. Etherredge of Columbia, S. C., formerly asso- 
ciated with the Federal Intermediate Credit Corporation, 
has resigned to go with the Atlantic Life as agency super- 
visor, with headquarters in Greenville, S. C. 

J. Arch Williams, New York, has been appointed man- 
ager of the Syracuse agency of the Union Central Life, 
Cincinnati, O. He succeeds Orville S. Osborne, who has 
resigned. 

Mayo G. Sturgeon has been appointed district manager 
of the Pacific Mutual Life in Savannah, Ga. Mr. Sturgeon 
was recently connected with the Atlanta general agency, 
making an outstanding record there. 

Miss Maude E. Lee has been appointed manager of the 
women’s division of the North Carolina agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, with headquarters in Greens- 
boro. 

The Bankers Life of Nebraska has appointed the fol 
lowing agents: T. H. Eckhoff, Iowa; H. V. Shelton, Mis- 
souri; S. B. Dysart, Missouri, and I. E. Drake, Iowa. 

James H. McCullough, assistant manager for the 
Union Central Life at Minneapolis, has been appointed 
manager of the Columbus, Ohio, agency. Mr. McCullough 
succeeds Benjamin H. Ooley, who had been head of the 
central Ohio agency since 1929. 

Seventeen agencies in the Southern department of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, New York, produced 
4,146 applications for a total of $13,494,888 of insurance 
during April in their annual tribute to President Thomas 
I. Parkinson. 

Alvin T. Haley of Greensboro, N. C., 
elected president of the Agents’ Association of the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield. Anthony Veith was 
elected first vice-president; Edwin A. Coyle, second vice- 
president, and Fritz A. Lichtenberg, secretary-treasurer. 


recent ly was 
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National Guardian Life In- 
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lapse. Mr. Boissard has taken the 
vear 1926 as an arbitrary normal and 
the lapses and surrenders shown are 
on the basis of percentage to that 
norm. 

It will be observed that although 
the wholesale price index fell sharply 
in 1921, surrenders did not follow. 
1924, the curve of the 
wholesale price index and the curves 


However, afte 











Year. 








QDNLY 7 U.S. and Canadian life companies made a greater 
gain in amount of insurance in force (group and industrial 
excluded) in 1935 than did NWNL. 

This record attests in a most forceful way to the out- 
standing accomplishment of the Agency Organization, both 
with respect to the production of new business and the con- 
servation of old business in the Company’s 50th Anniversary 


Both in gain in insurance in force and in new business 
written during the year NWNL ranked far above its logical 
position on the basis of assets or insurance in force. 


* According to a tabulation in the April issue of the Life Insurance Courant. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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of the surrenders and lapses were 
similar up to 1929 when a sharp di- 
vergence set in. 

Indicative also of conditions under 
which the National Guardian Life 
operates in its territory is a second 
chart prepared by Vice-President 
Boissard in which the demands of his 
company are shown as a percentage 
of total demand liability. Demands 
are, thus considered, taken as increase 
in policy loans plus surrenders and 
plus matured endowments. The de- 
mand liability is given as policy re- 
serves with loan values less loans 
outstanding and the data are carried 
up to April of this year. Both of these 
exhibits develop definite trends which 
may not be exactly parallelled in 
other companies but which undoubt- 
edly exist over a wide area of the 


Middle West. 


Accident and Health 
Meeting in Chicago 

The need for intelligent research by 
accident and health insurance com- 
panies in the principal phases of their 
operations was emphasized by Law- 
rence J. Doolin, of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau, in an address, 
“What Do We Know for Sure?”, de- 
livered before the annual meeting of 
the Accident and Health Association 
in Chicago last week. In making this 
point, the speaker said that the same 
needs existed to a large extent among 
the life insurance companies. 

Mr. Doolin detailed many of the 
questions which have to be considered 
in planning a satisfactory method of 
selecting, training and compensating 
agents. He also stressed the value of 
conservation work to keep on the 
books business already written. 


Research Bureau Publishes 

Valuable Aid to Recruiting 

The Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau has just published a set of 
Recruiting Charts to assist the Man- 
ager and General Agent to attract 
better men to the business and more 
of them. There are 11 charts, printed 
in ten colors, and they present life 
underwriting as an attractive life 
career. In the preparation of these 
charts the Bureau interviewed lay- 
men, agents, General Agents and 
Home Office executives to determine 
why men enter the life insurance busi- 
ness. 

In addition to the colored charts, 
there are four blank sheets which the 
user may adapt to include material 
on his own company. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


(ME Middle Western life insurance companies are, 
S think, asking the impossible of their agency men. 
The impossible, I mean, in the light of present sales 
etition and general national conditions. They ex- 


pect their agency men to find recruits, select them, 
train them, get them started in the field under general 
agents and coddle them along until they begin profit- 
able selling. They expect, further, that while the 


agency head is doing all this he shall also supervise, 
energize and stimulate the current producers and gen- 
era! agents who make up the field force. Such a 
multiplication of tasks in one job is beginning to get 
beyond the bounds of reason or of sound business. The 
fact that here and there exist agency men who can 
“carry on” along these lines is a tribute to three things 
—the high type of man involved, his need of the par- 
ticular post and his physical and mental energy. 
+ 
| BELIEVE that the time has about come when the 
agency department of a life company should have 
at least two heads, even if the company be a relatively 
small one. The two heads should be as nearly as pos- 
sible coequal and should certainly be coexistent. One 
man might be called an “agency selector.” I would 
conceive his work to be that of finding new agents, 
convincing them of the opportunities in life insurance 
selling, training them by academic courses or other- 
wise, putting them under the aegis of the general 
agent and watching over them for a certain time or 
until they had produced a certain volume of business. 
The other agency official might be called a “sales 
manager” and I visualize him as a man who would 
devote every minute to keeping active the motivating 
impulse behind the actual producers. 
4 
r a current agency superintendent spends much time 
in home office or correspondence training schools, 
the field must unavoidably suffer in the interim. If 
he concentrates on the supervisory needs of active 
producers, the conditioning of the next generation of 
agents is to some extent neglected. The man who 
personally knows all phases of agency management 
and is good at them all, simply does not exist. One 
agency man is a good trainer of recruits, another is a 
splendid contact man, another is adroit in his handling 
of general agents, a fourth may combine several desir- 
able qualities and talents, but the individual who is 
comprehensively all-in-all has yet to be found. 
a 
ag might be the situation if an “agency selector” 
and a true “sales manager” worked side by side, 
taking counsel with each other from time to time as to 
plans, practice and procedure. The line of demarca- 
tion between the two jobs would necessarily overlap 
somewhere, but there would be possible an allocation 
of duty and effort. Neither the field nor the new re- 
cruits would suffer for lack of either time or attention. 


A new class of agents would always be graduating 
from the “agency selector” to the “sales manager.” 
Representatives would be better trained and would 
have better supervision. General agencies could get 


¢ 


that meed of concentration which the problems of 
the day demand. Production would go on apace. It 
may sound like a Utopian dream, but it is by no means 
beyond the realm of achievement. 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 

A dinner marking the retirement of Robert Henderson 
as vice-president and actuary of the Equitable Life, New 
York, was tendered to him by Thomas I. Parkinson, presi- 
dent of the company. About 35 of Mr. Henderson’s as- 
sociates in the company were present. 

A. A. McFall, vice-president of the Columbian National 
Life, Boston, Mass., has announced the opening of his 
company’s 1936 Anniversary Campaign. The Columbian 
National is celebrating its 34th birthday this June and 
the campaign will run from June 1 to July 6. 

The Sun Life Assurance Co. has placed the roof of its 
home office building in Montreal at the disposal of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, Montreal Centre. Meetings 
will be held on the roof with telescopes every Thursday 
throughout the summer. 

Three hundred and nineteen field men of the Connec- 
ticut Mutual Life have qualified for the educational con- 
ferences which the company will hold for its outstanding 
producers in various sections of the United States during 
the summer months. 

With termination of a receivership suit brought by 
Superintendent of Insurance, R. Emett O’Malley, the 
Missouri Mutual Life Association was returned to the 
control of a board of directors headed by Kirk Hawkins, 
when the Circuit Court at Springfield, Missouri, held in 
favor of the Hawkins’ faction. 

Benjamin W. Loveland, supervisor of claims for the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, celebrated 55 years of service 
with the company on May 27. 

The Occidental Life of Los Angeles will conduct a 
special drive for new business during the months of June 
and July in celebration of its 30th anniversary. The com- 
pany was chartered 30 years ago and since that time has 
enjoyed a steady and healthy growth. 

The board of directors of the Federal Reserve Life of 
Kansas City, recently placed in temporary receivership, 
has asked that the receivership be made permanent. This 
action will facilitate the reinsurance of the company’s 
business. 

The home office of the Washington National Insurance 
Co. is being moved from Chicago to Evanston, a suburb. 


COMPANY CHANGES 

The Equitable Life of New York has made the follow- 
ing promotions: Ray D. Murphy was appointed vice-presi- 
dent and actuary; Mervyn Davis was made a _ vice- 
president in charge of the underwriting department; 
Walter G. Schelker was promoted to the position of vice- 
president in charge of the policy issue and change de- 
partment and Dr. Robert M. Daley was appointed medical 
director. 

President Bertrand J. Perry of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life has announced that Chester O. Fischer, gen- 
eral agent of the company at St. Louis, will shortly go 
to the home office and assume an important position in 
the agency department. 

E. J. Heppenheimer, president of the Colonial Life of 
America, Jersey City, N. J., recently appointed Dr. Albert 
S. Irving as medical director to succeed the late Dr. 
John Nevin. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


The Aetna Life, Hartford, Conn., has been selected to 
work out a contract covering group insurance for regular 
city employees of Columbus, Ga. 
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The Firm You Really Work For— 
YOU, Incorporated 


In millions of homes throughout this land fathers 
and mothers are being reminded by this Northwestern 
Mutual message of YOU, Incorporated, that life insur- 
ance offers proven financial security for all members of 
the family, on a voluntary basis. 

To follow through on this national advertising cam- 
paign, Northwestern Mutual agents have been provided 
with a new “Lifetime Budget Book”. This book recog- 
nizes that the budgeting of dimes, nickels, and dollars is 
important... but that vastly more important is the 
shaping of a long-range, lifetime plan that will return 
in present hap- 
piness and future security. It helps the head of YOU, 
Incorporated, set a definite goal for himself and his fam- 


abundant dividends in better living . 


ily... gives him beacons he can follow to the fulfillment 
of his plan not through one year, but for an entire 
lifetime. 

Thus Northwestern Mutual agents are aided in 
building their clientele. National advertising implants 
the idea of YOU’, Incorporated, and effective related 
sales promotion tools aid in capitalizing the idea at the 
point of sale. 


: The 
Northwestern 
Mutual 


LITE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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New York Agents Close 
Record Assn. Year 


Reporting an all-time high mem- 
bership of 2263 and reviewing many 
notable achievements of the assoei- 


ation during the past nine months, 


President Glenn B. Dorr, Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, presided et the final 
meeting for the fiscal year of the Life 
Underwriters Association of the City 
of New York on Tuesday of this 
week. At this annual meeting the 
new slate of officers, offered at the 
Life Insurance Week breakfast and 
reported in past issues of this maga- 
zine, was passed upon. Ralph G 
Engelsman, of the Penn Mutuel, is 
the new president and his first vice- 
president is Lloyd Patterson, of the 
Massachusetts Mutual. The ballots 
listed a single name for each office 
and bore the notation, “Vote for one,” 
but just to demonstrate the popularity 
of the second in command of this or- 
ganization, a couple of members 
pulled a McKee on the tellers and 
wrote in Patterson’s name for presi- 
dent. 


Judge Batson Choice ot 
Commonwealth Life 

A definitely discernible trend in the 
life insurance business is the growing 
practice of companies to choose thei 
chief executives from among the lead- 
ing legal talent on the official roster. 
This practice has been followed by 
several of the large Eastern com- 
panies, including the Equitable So- 
ciety and the Metropolitan Life. Out 
in Kentucky the Commonwealth Life 
of Louisville follows suit with the re- 
cent selection of Judge Homer W. 
Batson to succeed the late Darwin 
Johnson as president of the company. 

Judge Batson, senior member of the 
law firm of Batson and Carey, hes 
been connected with the company for 
25 years. During that time he has 
been a director, general counsel and 
a member of the finance committee. 

Assisting Judge Batson in _ the 
administration of the company is 
an executive committee composed oi 
I. Smith Homans, vice-president and 
actuary; Judge John M. Lassing, 5. 
French Hoge and Victor L. Kelley. 
All these men are directors of the 
company. 

Named to the finance committee at 
the recent directors’ meeting was 
Frank M. Rash, Louisville financier. 
L. G. Russell, vice-president and man- 
ager of the industrial department, 
was advanced to first vice-president. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


With DAVID PORTER 


N this season of record-breaking activities, life insur- 
| e men in New York are shooting at another 
mark, this time the largest life insurance outing that 
has ever been held. The ambition is cherished by the 
Life Managers’ Association of Greater New York and 
the outing will be in honor of the Life Supervisors’ 


Association. It will be held at the Rockville Country 
Ch Rockville Center, Long Island, on Friday, June 
19. and one of its main events will be a golf tourna- 
me for which two trophies have been placed by 
President Harry Gardiner of the L.M.A. One of the 
trophies will go to the winner of the Managers’ handi- 
cap and the other to the panting victor of the Super- 
visors’ handicap. For those who are inoculated against 


golfmania there will be such tidbits as tennis, horseback 
riding and surf bathing. 


2 

ENERAL chairman of the outing is John M. Fraser, and 
G d'strict chairmen whose job itwi!l be to drum up enthusiasm 
and insure a big day are: Melville J. Sackerman, president of the 
Brooklyn Managers’ Association; Alfred G. Correll, Samuel S. 
Wolfson, John A. McNulty, William S$. Ver Planck, Arthur 
Schmidt, Gene Homans and George A. Kederick. The latter, 
ncidentally, a New York Life manager, comes from a decidedly 
ife-insurance-conscious family, with severel brothers in the same 
capacity and with the same company, also in New York City. 


ae 
LECTION of officers of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of the City of New York took place on 
June 9, at the annual meeting, Hotel Pennsylvania. 
The slate of nominees, announced at the Hotel Astor 
Early Bird Breakfast of May 11, was inducted into 
office without quibbling. Just in case you don’t recall 
them, a second introduction to the new officers reveals 
them as: President, Ralph G. Englesman, Penn Mutual; 
vice-presidents, Lloyd Patterson, Mass. Mutual; Diede- 
rich H. Ward, Union Central; and Edwin J. Allen, John 
Hancock; secretary-treasurer, Louis A. Cerf, Jr., Fidel- 
ity Mutual; chairman, executive committee, Arthur V. 
Youngman, Mutual Benefit. 
ot 
NOTHER shift in formation within the ranks of the Life 
A Underwriters’ Association of the City of New York takes 
place editorially, with a revision of the staff of the association's 
monthly periodical, the Bulletin. Beginning with the July issue 
Lloyd Patterson resigns as managing director, to become ad- 
visory editor, and is succeeded by Benjamin D. Salinger, Mutual 
Benefit. Lew’s M. Neikrug becomes managing editor, with Stan- 
ley |. Cundey assistant managing editor. Elles M. Derby will 
assume the duties of business manager, with Felix U. Levy in 
the newly created post of advertising manager. 
* 
MONG the various odds and ends about New 
York. ... The fifth school of the W. L. Boyce 
agency of the Conn. Mutual Life closed recently with 
a graduating class of twenty-two. ... J. P. Fordyce, 
formerly director of agencies for the Manhattan Life. 
has been appointed vice-president of the company. He 
joined the Manhattan Life in December, 1934, having, 
for seven years, conducted his own general agency... . 
A banquet in the Colonial Room of the Park Central 
Hotel recently marked the sixth birthday of the A. V. 
Ott agency, Equitable Society. The 100 guests were in 
the roof garden when the German Zeppelin Hindenburg 
passed over the city on its return trip, thereby having 
ringside seats at the gala event. 





Sensible .... 
Safe... 
Systematic .... 
The Modernized Systematic Savings Policy 
An endowment policy that permits a_policy- 
owner to build up a savings fund with a 
cuaranteed interest rate of 3144‘. ... Permits 
withdrawal of that fund at any time .. . Pro- 
vides payment of the fund in addition to the 
face amount of the policy to the beneficiary 
if polievyowner’s death interrupts the savings 
plan 
& 
isk About It 


e 
BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Montclair, N. J. 


Ralph R. Lounsbury Wm. J. Sieger 
President Vice Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 




















PROGRESS and SECURITY 


The problems of all life insurance companies, as well 
as other great financial institutions, have required 
capable leadership. helpful advice and friendly coun- 
sel during recent years in order to make progress 
and build the company the best possible for policy- 
holders and underwriters. 


The splendid financial standing and steady growth of 
“The Friendly Company” bear testimony of the 
capable leadership of its officers. Progress for their 
company with security for their policyholders, is their 
watchword. 


You will find it pays to take the helpful advice and 


friendly counsel of 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT INDIANA 

















“My Friends Wouldn't 
Let Me Fail’ 


writes Tom F. Ivey, of Sinton. “When South- 
land Life’s advertising for me began to appear in 
my home-town newspapers, my clients feit a per- 
sonal responsibility in my success. I hope I will 
never have to do without this real help.” 

For further information about this plan write 
to First Vice-President Clarence E. Linz, or to 
Vice-President and Agency Manager, Col. Wm. E. 
Talbot. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 
Insurance Company 


Horry L. Seay, President 


HOME OFFICE DALLAS, TEXAS 
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JSE MADE OF EACH DOLLAR OF INCOM 


ires for the following table were compiled from 

'36 edition of the “Compendium,” which is to be pub- 
rtly by The Spectator. 

income is meant the actual cash income of the 

iny during the year, including premiums, interest, 

and rents, and any other cash income such as 

sale of ledger assets, but omits strictly adjust- 

Payments t 

Endowments, 


E IN 1935 OF 28 LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


ment items which are chiefly bookkeeping entries and do not 
result in an actual cash income, such as adjustment in the 
book value of securities owned. Accordingly, the total in- 
come as shown in the “Compendium” does not necessarily 
coincide with the total income as filed by the life insurance 
companies with the various State Insurance Departments, 
but shows the actual cash income. 


0 Policyholders— 


Annuities, Sur- Divi- Total 
Disability & rendered dends Paid Expenses Miscel- 
Accidental and to to of laneous 
Death Death Ceased Policy- Policy- Taxes Manage- Disburse- Income 
npany Claims Benefits Policies holders holders Paid mentt ments Saved 
Washington .18 al) 19 04 .43 02 .18 .02 as 5) 
Hartford .30 OS 11 02 51 02 11 .06 30 
Moines 20 O4 15 09 .48 02 ld .02 .35 
General, Hartford 21 Os 13 .02 .44 .02 12 .04 .38 
Mutual, Hartford i4 OS 23 0s 43 .02 12 .02 41 
New York ’ 16 Os .13 09 .45 .02 .10 04 a) 
I Des Moines 12 05 17 OS .42 .02 14 .04 .38 
tual, Philadelphia 1X .O8 18 .09 53 .02 .16 .02 27 
fe, New York 15 06 16 10 47 .02 18 05 28 
York ee* 19 05 one 08 49 02 15 03 ] 
H k Mutual, Boston .18 0 18 .09 50 02 18 01 29 
tts Mutual, Springfield «15 06 15 .09 .45 .02 10 06 37 
Life, New York 17 i! 21 10 57 .02 16 .02 23 
Mutual, St. Paul 17 oF 13 OS .44 .02 17 .03 34 
Benefit, Newark 23 02 .22 12 59 .03 10 .04 24 
\ New York 19 0 14 11 51 .02 .08 -04 .35 
N il Life, Vermont 12 0 12 08 39 .02 10 .03 -46 
. I ad Mutual, Boston j 14 0 12 11 42 02 10 .02 44 
New York Life, New York ‘ » ae 10 14 Al 51 02 -10 .03 34 
‘ tern Mutual, Milwauke« 20 02 17 16 55 02 .08 .05 30 
. National, Minneapolis ..... 13 .05 13 .06 37 2 19 05 7 
I M Vhiladelphia 16 07 15 09 .47 02 12 04 a5 
Mutual, Philadelphia secs we .10 18 10 53 02 11 04 -30 
Insurance, Newark ‘ > ot .06 4 .09 1 02 17 03 24 
Ml il, Worcester Phat wae mpine 20 05 19 12 5 0 13 07 21 
Hartf i .23 10 1 416 .02 12 04 36 
Cincinnati 19 04 20 07 a0 02 ll A 26 














Fearless! 


Secure in a job, Happy in living, Eager for 
the future. The independent girl may become 
the independent woman, secure and happy 
through the knowledge of a financial future 
safe in the hands of a guaranteed Annuity 


income. 


A Girard Life Retirement Income Contract 
or an Income and Insurance Plan is avail- 


able for independent women. 


GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Opposite Independence Hall 
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ws WAY DOWN EAS] | policies in our language, but you probably can’t 
imagine an American company terming their policies 


not 

' “‘pchomes"t 

= By TOM EAGAN oe e 

rily O us the word bonus calls to mind only one thing, 

a APPEAR to suffer from the mundane disease of a | pat except to veterans it doesn’t mean a dividend. 

ae | isman’s holiday. When I should be doing some But in England a bonus is a dividend and they don’t 
productive work I often catch myself reading the efforts use the word dividend in their insurance business. All 
of my contemporaries. It’s seldom productive of any- companies advertise the “Bonus paid” annually, and 
thing but amusement and time killing. Few papers those who pay the most shillings are not at all back- 

are as ably edited as The Spectator, with whose editing ward in extensively advertising the fact throughout 

4 I have nothing to do. However, I continue to run the year. e 


through some half a hundred journals each month and 
occasionally pick up a thought that I have no hesitancy 


7. probably wouldn’t recognize your general agent 
in stealing. 


as an “Inspector,” but that’s his title. Nor would 


e you easily satisfy yourself that a prospect is a “pro- 
poser” over on the island next to Ireland, but that’s 
HEN it comes to favorites, however, the British what he is termed. e 


papers are ’way ahead of their American cousins 
or counterparts as you will. This is natural, since they 
have had a few hundred years’ greater experience than : 
we on this end of the Queen Mary’s run. What I find terms are somewhat objectionable and we have been 


most intriguing is the difference in life insurance terms put on the pan. He comes to our defence; let me 
there and here quote: “...It is perhaps unfortunate that the word 


ROM a recent article in the Post Magazine by 
“Firax” I gather that American life insurance 


s ‘salesmanship’ has become a cliche, it is more un- 

fortunate that as a subject it lends itself to such 

WONDER what a C.L.U. designee would think to horrors as ‘selling oneself,’ ‘selling an_ idea,’ 

| hear his profession referred to as “In Pursuit of ‘opening a sale,’ ‘closing a sale,’ and so on. But don’t 

the Premium,” yet across the water that term is com- condemn ‘salesmanship training’ because of the jargon 

monly accepted. Here, where so much time is spent which is sometimes associated with it. Don’t belittle 

on “plans,” or “programs” for assureds, I notice the it because you think it is ‘American.’ Remember that 

same idea in England is a “scheme.” That word has anything designed to help in the hunt for new pro- 

almost a Blue Sky meaning to most Americans, yet one posals is worth the serious consideration of every in- 
of the largest companies there advertises, “Special surance man... .” 

schemes include: ‘Pension Assurance,’ ‘House Purchase’ Thank you “Firax.” We have been listening to them 

° and ‘Family First.’” You can readily pick out those so long that at times we think they are “horrors.” 





WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American Cen- necticut Mutual, Franklin Life, Gen- Lincoln National, Mutual Benefit, Na- 
tral, Bankers Life, Iowa, Business eral American, Guardian Life of Amer- tional L. & A., Northwestern Mutual 
Men’s Assurance, California-Western ica, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
States Life, Connecticut General, Con- 























Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested Tot l 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week ota 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
I May 9 ment May 16 ment May 25 ment May 30 ment 
oans = sates — 
On Farm Property...... a z $354,637 2.48 $429,897 8.02 $370,943 : 43 oot 94 oo 
On Pwellings and Business Property... .. 1,701,609 11.87 1,060,272 19.77 33,589 12.72 1,758,115 o%.09 
A $2,056,246 "714.35 "$1,490,169 27.79 $1,104,532 19.15 $2,259,094 31.69 
Railroad Securities as naka ROK 6 28 
Bonds .. - $8,255,904 57.63 $1,311,275 24.45 $675,453 11.71 sa oy wae 
Stocks .......04 vasecvedinns ‘ 67,400 AT 127,500 2.38 21,263 37 34,076 
Total oy Pe ae eee ae ; $8,323,304 F 58.10 $1,438,775 26.83 $696,716 12.08 $488,971 6.26 
Public Utility Securities . 26 9 $817,827 11.47 
Bonds ...... $1,993,438 13.91 $1,680,420 31.33 $1,514,449 26.26 $817,827 
Stocks ..... : , aeaee 2,000 01 31,958 -60 38,735 54 
er iin ceaexes "$1,995,438 13.92 $1,712,378 31.93 $1,553,184 26.93 $817,827 11.47 
Government Securities vo , 8499 875 5 93 
U. S. Government Bonds me ah $823,220 5.75 $101,344 1.89 $885,844 15.36 $422,875 
Canadian Bonds ‘ << i. -—eeseee seeee 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments... ....2. «es }}}§eeeeee + [ee ee > 2 O79 4490 4 9 
State, County, Municipal 3.73 519,276 9.68 1,516,588 26.50 Ute,% > 
Total 9.48 $620,620 11.57 $2,402,432 41.66 $3,495,374 19.02 
Miscellaneous Securities , . —— a0 
jonds .. fastens $591,550 4.13 $99,997 1.86 $8,000 -l4 $69,8 - 
Stocks ~ ; Saas 3,000 02 1,000 02 2,000 04 5,000 ve 
Total eae seuvcieiucsen ‘20anee 4.15 $100,997 1.88 $10,000 18 $68,375 96 
Recapitulation po ~ —? 
jonds .. = $12,198,096 85.14 $3,712,312 69.22 $4,600,334 19.77 $4,831,471 64.40 
Stocks . i EE 72,400 51 160,458 9 61,998 1.08 39,076 - 
CE hnasoecucas PR a hantiGee: 2,056,246 14.35 1,490,169 1,104,532 19.15 2,259,094 31.69 
WOME ssacvssdiancekexswnenebit $14,326,742 100.00 $5,362,939 100.00 $5,766,864 100.00 $7,129,641 100.00 
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Fraternal Row Livens 


St. Paul Convention 


( ning the lack of uniformity 
tat nsurance laws and calling 
onvention § t Institute a 
egislative program calculated 

der? e existing statutes and 

e1 iniversal and adequate, 

| Sullivan, insurance com 

r of the state of Washington 

| esident of the National Asso 
! f Insurance Commissioners, 
ened the xty-seventh annual meet 


St. Paul, Tuesday 
Comn ioner Sullivan suggested 
ment of an expert with 
ifficient funds to study current laws 


end that a model code of op- 


eration and supervision for the in 
ance business might be formulated. 
Phe peaker also decried the lack 


funds available to the association 
advocated state laws to provide 
for necessary work. Inasmuch 
insurance company examinations 
most important to state supervi- 
Commissioner Sullivan said that 

f 


employees of insurance depart 


should conduct them. 


Looking ahead to new efforts by th 
is states to tax insurance funds 
d premium the president asked 


ure consideration of each new 
a to the end that the inter 
policyholders be adequately 


laraed Speaking of the efforts to 


x fraternals he asked for action t 
prevent such moves and so secure the 
indne of fraternal orders. 
Hardly had the echoes of Mr. Sul- 

voice died away when R. Em- 
met O'Malley, insurance commissioner 
iri, took what amounted to 
harp exception to that portion of the 
president’s remarks which dealt with 
fraternal insurance, terming it con- 
troversial and declared that since he 
himself was at present engaged in 
an investigation of fraternal organi- 
ations, reference to fraternal insur- 
ance n the president’s speech should 
be withdrawn until after the Missouri 


department completes its findings. 


\long th‘s line Commissioner O’Mal- 
aid, “Fraternal insurance, no 
matter how well the individual orders 


may be managed, is fundamentally 
unsound. Millions of dollars have been 
lost to its members through poor man 
agement and inadequate reserves. 
Without reserves the managers of the 
everal orders claim that no adequate 
test of solvency can be made since 
they have the right to assess thei 
members for any amount. Obviously 
without an accepted method to mea- 
sure financial value from a_policy- 
holders’ standpoint, the protection af- 
forded thre ugh these orders can never 


e satisfactorily adequate.” 
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FUTURE PLANNERS 


For 73 years the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany and its agents have been planning futures. Many are the 
policvholders and beneficiaries who have seen those futures 


arrive 


Mien now enjoving retirement on John Hancock life incomes 
were once young men with the rare wisdom to plan ahead. 
Others to whom that wisdom came later, but not too late, also 
know what life insurance has done to safeguard their security. 
All over America widows are grateful for the security of homes 
protected by John Hancock insurance .. . young people are be- 
ing educated because their fathers had life insurance . . . re- 
tired business women are being rewarded for the foresight that 


led them to prepare for retirement through John Hancock plans. 


Planning futures is the business of the John Hancock agent. 
Seeing those futures arrive is an unequalled source of pride and 


gratification. 


Pi 


tenths 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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HROUGH three generations 


hed visitors to Philadelphia 


BELLEVUE STRATFORD 


One of the few Famous Hotels in America 





























BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


HILE much of the economic world is watching 

France and the efforts of its first Socialist minis 
ti its one-hundredth so far in the Third Republic—to 
with labor unrest and to escape devaluation of the 
franc, governmental finances on this side of the Atlantic 
are registering increased public confidence. More than 
$7.000,000,000 of cash subscriptions were received before 
the Treesury closed its books last week on an offering 
of %2.050.754,000, of which $1,000,000,000 was for “‘new 
money.” This is the Treasury’s largest peace-time bo. 
rowing operation so far, and when the securities are 
ied on June 15, the public debt will reach a new high 
of $32,684,000,000. Meanwhile public confidence is appa) 
ent also in the general continuation of business expan 
sion, according to various current indices. 


* 


HE death of Speaker Joseph W. Byrns last week 
J peerlienue the adjournment of Congress—now recess 
ing until June 15—but the Senate worked hard most of 
the time, passing the deficiency bill early in the week 
and the tax bill toward the end. The deficiency bill 
included an appropriation of $1,425,000,000 for work 
relief; the tax bill is estimated to yield $669,000,000 a 
year, but it differs materially from the House bill, and 
the conference committee will have to work out a com- 


promise. 


F industrial interest—and much more—are the in- 

validation of the New York State Minimum Wage 
Act last week by the United States Supreme Court in a 
5-4 decision, with Chief Justice Hughes in the minority, 
and the decision of the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers to follow John Lewis rathe) 
than William Green and to work with the Committee for 
Industrial Organization, which is seeking to organize th« 
steel workers on industrial rather than trade lines. 


+ 


ended May 29 and June 6, 1936, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 


Exchange as follows: 


Sepang ae average security prices in the weeks 


May 29 June 6 
Monday Friday Monday Saturday 
70 industrials... 148.94 150.00 150.16 148.85 
a 37.09 38.05 38.10 37.26 
100 stocks ..... 115.39 116.42 116.54 115.37 
30 bonds ....... 98.96 99.57 99.72 99.60 
* * * 


TEEL ingot production in the United States has 
rested for the past two weeks at 68 per cent of 
capacity, The Iron Age estimates, adding that a rise to 
70 per cent is likely before the end of June. This trade 
authority’s composite price of pig iron continues at 


518.84 a gross ton. 


N unusually active trading, cotton futures gained 24 

| 31 points last week, drought in the Southeast being 
among the strengthening factors; estimates of crop dam- 
age reach as high as $100,000,000. Advances, though 
smaller, were also made by wheat prices, which rose 
about 1 cent for the week, after light trading, on th: 
Chicago Board of Trade. The other grains showed only 
fractional changes, part up and part down. 


JUDICIAL 


The Circuit Court of Appeals at Denver, Colo., has 
ruled that Warren C. Spurgin, the father of Mrs. Vivian 
S. Tilton, is legally dead. Mrs. Tilton brought suit against 
the Penn Mutual Life for the face value of policies car 
ried by her father. 

The Kentucky Home Mutual Life of Louisville, Ky., 
filed a petition with Circuit Judge John W. Joynt at S 


Louis seeking to intervene in the suit filed in September, 


1935, through which Superintendent O’Malley of Missouri, 
with the approval of Circuit Judge Henry Hamilton, en 
tered into an agreement with the General Life to take 
over the management of the insurance and assets of the 
defunct Missouri State Life. 

The United States Supreme Court recently refused to 
review a lower court decision that Harry L. Hopewood, 
Columbus, Ohio, was not entitled to a $22,000 commission 
for the merger of the Abraham Lincoln Life and the 
Springfield, both of Springfield, Ill., in 1931. 


DEATHS 
Percy V. Baldwin, 65, assistant secretary of the Tra 
velers of Hartford. 
James Marvin Masters, 57, Anderson, S. C., connecte 
with the Pacific Mutual Life. 


William E. Duncanson, 57, Decatur, Ga., prominent in 
the life insurance business in Atlanta for a number of 


years. 


Charles M. Keefer, 78, state agent for Nebraska for 
the Kansas State Life. 


The chart below is illustrative of the article on commodity 
prices on page 26 of this issue. 
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Auto Accidents 


(( tinned from page 11) 


225,000 of Hamburg’s cit- 

ewed it, with 42,000 at Frank- 

Oder Dr. Franz Berthold, di- 

of the Reichsverkehrswacht, 

as been prominently identified with 
! traffic 
as through his initiative that the in- 


safety movement, and it 


national safety congress took place 
London. Among 
organizations represented at this 


June, 1935, at 


nportant event were the National 
Council of Chicago and the 
National Safety First Association of 
London 
Germany is, in many respects, far 
head of the United States in its com- 
petent handling of the traffic problem. 
Chancellor Adolph Hitler is apparent- 
aware that merely to widen the 
main thoroughfares is to toy with a 
ituation that is bound to become 
more acute as time goes on. He has 
therefore taken the bull by the horns, 
with the result that express highways 
are being constructed that will be per- 
feetly safe up to 100 miles per hour. 
All crossroads will run either above 
or beneath the main highways so that 
there will be no crossings as we un- 
derstand them. Pedestrians, cyclists, 
commercial cars and horse-drawn ve- 
hicles are forbidden the use of these 
highways and, owing to the absence 
of severe gradients and freque::t brak- 
ing, cars will be run economically and 
safely. 


Traffic in Berlin 


Berlin’s traffic problem has gradu- 
ally been reduced to a simple formula. 
While there are no speed limits in the 
city, traffic is regulated in a surpris- 
ingly efficient manner. Warning horns 
are forbidden and consequently a 
sharp lookout is essential on the part 
of the driver. There are fewer traf- 
fie lights, but these are spaced with 
economy and precision. Collisions 
with pedestrians are few and far be- 
tween because those who neglect to 
cross streets at proper crossings or 
with the lights are fined on the spot, 
and this procedure contrives to clip 
the wings of the impulsive jay-walker 
so that the financial embarrassment 
incidental to this violation has prac- 
tically settled that aspect of the traf- 
fic problem. 

In Great Britain the emphasis has 
been placed on education and persua- 
sion as a means of reducing the traf- 
fic toll. Under the 1930 Road Traffic 
Act every motorist has to sign a dec- 
laration of physical fitness before be- 
ng granted a driving license. How- 
ever, statistics reveal that 
actual incompetence on the part of 
drivers plays a very small part in ac- 


since 
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Home Office: 





“If you have great talents, industry will improve 
them; if you have but moderate abilities, indus- 


try will supply their deficiencies.”’ — Samuel 















cidents, most of the offenders knowing 
what they should do but unfortunate- 
ly failing to do it, other means are 
used as incentives to achieve the de- 
sired objective. The Safe Driving 
Competition, for which over 70,000 
drivers register each year, rewards 
those who complete specific periods 
without accident. Undoubtedly the 
best accident prevention work in 
Great Britain is being done among the 
rising generation, just as in the 
United States. On the theory that 
teaching children anything at all is 
futile unless they are taught also how 
to preserve their lives so as to benefit 
from such instruction, an intensive 
campaign has been conducted in 
safety education. The results of any 
prevention measures, of course, must 
always be negative, but from a study 
of the available statistics it is appar- 
ent that this building-up process has 
borne fruit in the lessened fatalities 
among minors. 

The average motorist of today 
drives without proved qualifications 
other than his ability to start, steer 
and stop his car, plus, in some cases, 
a rudimentary knowledge of the rules 
and regulations governing motoring— 
a case of a little knowledge being a 
dangerous thing. When granted a 
driver’s license, he achieves the com- 


plex that his education is completed, 
that he is practically a Sir Malcolm 
Campbell and that traffic regulations 
are insupportable burdens which must 
be evaded as cleverly as possible, with 
a minimum of pain to himself. This 
is the type who presses the gas pedal 
down to the floorboards, bounces 
through traffic with gay abandon and 
succeeds in covering 60 miles an hour 
in reaching his destination, slicing off 
two minutes in doing so, only to spend 
the next half hour boasting about his 
time-saving dexterity. 

The American system of traffic leg- 
islation is in itself a weak affair for 
two reasons: first, it depends, like any 
law, upon the individual’s observance 
or upon its stringent enforcement by 
proper authorities, and second, be- 
cause of the geographical complexity 
of the country and the wide differ- 
ences between various State concepts 
of traffic requirements it is constantly 
vexatious and often futile. As has 
been suggested, a law is as efficacious 
as its enforcement, and if traffic laws 
are not enforced with due severity and 
recognition of their importance, they 
become merely a nuisance. Americans 
are notoriously lackadaisical in their 
obedience to law. This springs no: 
so much from sheer contempt as it 
does from good-natured indifference. 
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equently, when this attitude af- 
laws that govern proper regula- 
f motor vehicle traffic, the re- 
as witnessed in the obituaries 
he lists of those permanently in- 
itated, are not difficult to under- 


Legal Expedients 


rious legal expedients have been 
ted to in order that the traffic 
night be substantially reduced or, 
e worst, not increased. Compul- 
automobile liability insurance, as 


rced in Massachusetts, has been 
lubious benefit. It has been proven, 
er definitely, that this compulsion 
only does not cut down accidents 
the highways, but, on the contrary, 


increases them. The one positive ben- 
eficial result of this law is the more 
or less assured indemnification of the 
injured person or the survivors of the 
killed. The emphasis is placed on fi- 
nancial protection, not on prevention 
of accidents. It is no phenomenon, 
therefore, that accidents increase un- 
der such a law. 

The second variation is the finan- 
cial responsibility law. These laws 
were expected, by their advocates in 
the various States, not only to in- 
crease automobile 
owners and lead to uniform rates, but 
also to lessen the severity and fre- 
quency of accidents. Under some of 
these laws, the motorist, after having 
committed one violation or partici- 


responsibility of 
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For each $100 of contract liabilities | 
the Midland Mutual Life had 


mitted assets of $112.74 on Decem-, 


ber 31, 1935, 


Spectator. Yet more dividend dol- 
lars have been paid policyholders 


than the total of all 
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pated in one accident, is obliged to file 
evidence of financial responsibility, in 
view of any accident or personal in- 
jury that he may cause afterward. In 
other words, he is given the opportu- 
nity to practice on one accident before 
really being accountable, to an impor- 
tant extent, for future mishaps. 


Laws Inadequate 


That the results of these laws fall 
short of their purpose is admitted in 
many quarters. Unquestionably they 
do not exercise an important restrain- 
ing influence on the average motorist, 
es is indicated by the mounting tide 
of traffic accidents. And if these laws, 
the most stringent of all automobile 
laws in our legal system, are not effi- 
cacious, what can be expected of the 
crazy quilt of traffic regulations which 
blankets the country, unless they are 
made uniform and binding in all parts 
of the country without being open to 
local interpretation? It is estimated 
that approximately 40,000,000 Amer- 
ican citizens operate motor cars, and 
in a generation that has seen the mo- 
tor car make a neighborhood of a vast 
nation it is obvious once again 
that State concepts of traffic regula- 
tion are outmoded and_ inefficient. 
What is absolutely essential is stand- 
ardization of traffic laws and regula- 
tions because the basic responsibilities 
of motorists should be identical in the 
various political jurisdictions, not 
only in the letter of the law but like- 
wise in the spirit of its application. 

This national uniformity of traffic 
regulation is not a revolutionary con- 
cept. That the country as a whole 
insists upon uniformity was shown 
clearly in the recent nationwide poll 
conducted by the New York Herald 
Tribune, which revealed that 95 per 
cent of both car owners and other 
participants in the poll voted emphat- 
ically in favor of it. There was some 
divergence in the balloting on other 
means of reducing the traffic accident 
toll, but on this one issue there was 
practical unanimity of opinion. 


Uniformity Essential 


The average motorist, guilty of lit- 
tle knowledge of the traffic regulations 
of his own State, is ordinarily entire- 
ly ignorant of variations of statute in 
other States through which he oper- 
ates his car. Uniformity of regula- 
tion would undoubtedly simplify the 
whole problem and render accidents 
arising from ignorance not only in- 
excusable but for all practical pur- 
poses impossible. 

Many safety engineers believe that 
education of motorists could swing the 

(Concluded on next page) 
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225,000 of Hamburg’s cit- 

ewed it, with 42,000 at Frank- 

Oder. Dr. Franz Berthold, di- 

r of the Reichsverkehrswacht, 

as been prominently identified with 
this traffic safety movement, and it 
vas through his initiative that the in- 
ternational safety congress took place 


in June, 1935, at London. Among 
the organizations represented at this 
important event were the National 


Safety Council of Chicago and the 
National Safety First Association of 
London 

Germany is, in many respects, far 
ahead of the United States in its com- 
petent handling of the traffic problem. 
Chancellor Adolph Hitler is apparent- 
ly aware that merely to widen the 
main thoroughfares is to toy with a 
become 
more acute as time goes on. He has 
therefore taken the bull by the horns, 
with the result that express highways 
are being constructed that will be per- 
fectly safe up to 100 miles per hour. 
All crossroads will run either above 


ituation that is bound to 


or beneath the main highways so that 
there will be no crossings as we un- 
derstand them. Pedestrians, cyclists, 
commercial cars and horse-drawn ve- 
hicles are forbidden the use of these 
highways and, owing to the absence 
of severe gradients and frequet.t brak- 
ing, cars will be run economically and 
safely. 
Traffic in Berlin 


Berlin’s traffic problem has gradu- 
ally been reduced to a simple formula. 
While there are no speed limits in the 
city, traffic is regulated in a surpris- 
ingly efficient manner. Warning horns 
are forbidden and consequently a 
sharp lookout is essential on the part 
of the driver. There are fewer traf- 
fic lights, but these are spaced with 
economy and precision. Collisions 
with pedestrians are few and far be- 
tween because those who neglect to 
cross streets at proper crossings or 
with the lights are fined on the spot, 
and this procedure contrives to clip 
the wings of the impulsive jay-walker 
so that the financial embarrassment 
incidental to this violation has prac- 
tically settled that aspect of the traf- 
fic problem. 

In Great Britain the emphasis has 
been placed on education and persua- 
sion as a means of reducing the traf- 
fic toll. Under the 1930 Road Traffic 
Act every motorist has to sign a dec- 
laration of physical fitness before be- 
ing granted a driving license. How- 
ever, statistics reveal that 
actual incompetence on the part of 
drivers plays a very small part in ac- 


since 
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cidents, most of the offenders knowing 
what they should do but unfortunate- 
ly failing to do it, other means are 
used as incentives to achieve the de- 
sired objective. The Safe Driving 
Competition, for which over 70,000 
drivers register each year, rewards 
those who complete specific periods 
without accident. Undoubtedly the 
best accident prevention work in 
Great Britain is being done among the 
rising generation, just as in the 
United States. On the theory that 
teaching children anything at all is 
futile unless they are taught also how 
to preserve their lives so as to benefit 
from such instruction, an intensive 
campaign has been conducted in 
safety education. The results of any 
prevention measures, of course, must 
always be negative, but from a study 
of the available statistics it is appar- 
ent that this building-up process has 
borne fruit in the lessened fatalities 
among minors. 

The average motorist of today 
drives without proved qualifications 
other than his ability to start, steer 
and stop his car, plus, in some cases, 
a rudimentary knowledge of the rules 
and regulations governing motoring— 
a case of a little knowledge being a 
dangerous thing. When granted a 
driver’s license, he achieves the com- 


plex that his education is completed, 
that he is practically a Sir Malcolm 
Campbell and that traffic regulations 
are insupportable burdens which must 
be evaded as cleverly as possible, with 
a minimum of pain to himself. This 
is the type who presses the gas pedal 
down to the floorboards, bounces 
through traffic with gay abandon and 
succeeds in covering 60 miles an hour 
in reaching his destination, slicing off 
two minutes in doing so, only to spend 
the next half hour boasting about his 
time-saving dexterity. 

The American system of traffic leg- 
islation is in itself a weak affair for 
two reasons: first, it depends, like any 
law, upon the individual’s observance 
or upon its stringent enforcement by 
proper authorities, and second, be- 
cause of the geographical complexity 
of the country and the wide differ- 
ences between various State concepts 
of traffic requirements it is constantly 
vexatious and often futile. As has 
been suggested, a law is as efficacious 
as its enforcement, and if traffic laws 
are not enforced with due severity and 
recognition of their importance, they 
become merely a nuisance. Americans 
are notoriously lackadaisical in their 
obedience to law. This springs no: 
so much from sheer contempt as it 
does from good-natured indifference. 
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Con-equently, when this attitude af- 
fects laws that govern proper regula- 
tion of motor vehicle traffic, the re- 
sults. as witnessed in the obituaries 
and the lists of those permanently in- 
capacitated, are not difficult to under- 
sta 


Legal Expedients 


Various legal expedients have been 
resorted to in order that the traffic 
toll might be substantially reduced or, 
at the worst, not increased. Compul- 
sor) automobile liability insurance, as 
enforced in Massachusetts, has been 
of dubious benefit. It has been proven, 
rather definitely, that this compulsion 
not only does not cut down accidents 
on the highways, but, on the contrary, 


increases them. The one positive ben- 
eficial result of this law is the more 
or less assured indemnification of the 
injured person or the survivors of the 
killed. The emphasis is placed on fi- 
nancial protection, not on prevention 
of accidents. It is no phenomenon, 
therefore, that accidents increase un- 
der such a law. 

The second variation is the finan- 
cial responsibility law. These laws 
were expected, by their advocates in 
the various States, not only to in- 
crease responsibility of automobile 
owners and lead to uniform rates, but 
also to lessen the severity and fre- 
quency of accidents. Under some of 
these laws, the motorist, after having 
committed one violation or partici- 
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pated in one accident, is obliged to file 
evidence of financial responsibility, in 
view of any accident or personal in- 
jury that he may cause afterward. In 
other words, he is given the opportu- 
nity to practice on one accident before 
really being accountable, to an impor- 
tant extent, for future mishaps. 


Laws Inadequate 


That the results of these laws fall 
short of their purpose is admitted in 
many quarters. Unquestionably they 
do not exercise an important restrain- 
ing influence on the average motorist, 
es is indicated by the mounting tide 
of traffic accidents. And if these laws, 
the most stringent of all automobile 
laws in our legal system, are not effi- 
cacious, what can be expected of the 
crazy quilt of traffic regulations which 
blankets the country, unless they are 
made uniform and binding in all parts 
of the country without being open to 
local interpretation? It is estimated 
that approximately 40,000,000 Amer- 
ican citizens operate motor cars, and 
in a generation that has seen the mo- 
tor car make a neighborhood of a vast 
nation it is obvious once again 
that State concepts of traffic regula- 
tion are outmoded and_ inefficient. 
What is absolutely essential is stand- 
ardization of traffic laws and regula- 
tions because the basic responsibilities 
of motorists should be identical in the 
various political jurisdictions, not 
only in the letter of the law but like- 
wise in the spirit of its application. 

This national uniformity of traffic 
regulation is not a revolutionary con- 
cept. That the country as a whole 
insists upon uniformity was shown 
clearly in the recent nationwide poll 
conducted by the New York Herald 
Tribune, which revealed that 95 per 
cent of both car owners and other 
participants in the poll voted emphat- 
ically in favor of it. There was some 
divergence in the balloting on other 
means of reducing the traffic accident 
toll, but on this one issue there was 
practical unanimity of opinion. 


Uniformity Essential 


The average motorist, guilty of lit- 
tle knowledge of the traffic regulations 
of his own State, is ordinarily entire- 
ly ignorant of variations of statute in 
other States through which he oper- 
ates his car. Uniformity of regula- 
tion would undoubtedly simplify the 
whole problem and render accidents 
arising from ignorance not only in- 
excusable but for all practical pur- 
poses impossible. 

Many safety engineers believe that 
education of motorists could swing the 
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ed the registration and examination 
fees of those who passed, or helped in 
ther ways in meeting expenses. Two 
companies each gave $100 to an agent 
winning his C.L.U. Often the needed 

tl While the 


textbook were supplied. 
ompanies did not generally pay tui- 


tion fees, 1 general agents have 
rie ) 

In the ca f the younger men, 
some companies offered a minimum 
guaranteed income for one year fo. 
those whi ained the C.L.U. Such 


winners, also, were generally given 
ionorific publicity in the company or- 
gan, and in at least 50 companies the 
president or other high official wrote 
them letters of congratulation. One 
company, at its annual convention, 
holds a ©.L.U. breakfast. Such marks 
of esteem express the appreciation 
which was also indicated in the report 


by Paul F 


of the national chapter of the C.L.U., 


Clark, last year presiden 


is summarized in The Spectator of 
March 19, 1936. 
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de of fatalities, but while it is true 
that this is an essential in the reduc- 
tion of accidents, appreciable prog- 
ress will not be made until the na- 
tion’s highways are modernized and 
nade approximately foolproof and a 


uniform system of traffic regulation is 
made mandatory upon the courts of 
the various States and upon the indi- 
vidual drivers. Education and regu- 
lation tempered by salutary discipline 
are the foundation of any kind of 
human progress, whether in the ave) 
age child or the average motorist. 
The fear of certain punishment and 
the impossibility of evading it would 
deter the ordinarily careless or negli- 
gent driver. Those who will not m 
it by study of the elements of th 


problem and by the disciplinary 2} 
plication of legal penalties will soone: 
or later eliminate themselves by fat 
accidents. They may possibly kilt off 
other and more cautious persons be 
fore they themselves suffer death, bu 
in the end they will remove their ow 
personal hazard. 

rhe Soviet Government recently ex 
ecuted a hit-and-run driver by the fi 
ing squad method. This is probably 
a more drastic approach to the prob- 
lem than essential, but it indicates the 
increasing concern with which vari- 
throughout the 
world are viewing the traffic situation 
Perhaps it is not too drastic, at that. 
Not long ago, in a Midwestern traffic 


ous governments 


court, a driver who had been involved 
in an automobile accident was brought 
before the judge. It developed that 
he had been drinking, that he had 
glass eye and that his car had little 
or no braking power. A merry com 
bination of this sort finds little diffi- 
culty in breaking into accident head- 
lines. 

Meanwhile there is, of course, th¢ 
problem of keeping the more respon- 
sible parties alive. But unless the irre- 
sponsible are shackled by intelligent, 
uniform laws and their stringent en- 
forcement, it will definitely remain a 
problem. 
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With the Editors 


Life Insurance Critics 


IKE the crawling creatures 

that come out of hibernation 

in the Spring, the critics of life 

insurance are back with us again 

now that the Winter of depres- 

sion gives signs of having defi- 
nitely broken up. 

It is to be noted that the 
quietus was on these carpings 
throughout the 1929-33 debacle. 
It was pretty tough in those 
days to get a hearing as an in- 


surance muckraker, what with 
banks closing, financial houses 
tottering, real estate deflating 


and securities collapsing entirely 
and life insurance, in _ contra- 
distinction, meeting every claim 
dollar for dollar, loaning funds 
to policyholders who had no 
other safeguard or resource and 
in dozens of other ways throw- 
ing out the life-line to a sinking 
society 

But that was all of twenty-four 
months ago. Things are dull, 
right now, for the digger-uppers 
of dirt, and life insurance is get- 
ting the old-time play from the 
small-time exposers. A number 
of books have been reccived at 
this office of late, luridly pro- 
claiming life insurance as a 
racket, a snare and a delusion. 
And you'd be surprised, gentle- 
men of the life insurance fra- 
ternity, to see how some of the 
stricken who cried (and not un- 
successfully) on your door-step 
in the dark days of ’29 and '30, 
are going for the stuff. So don't 
stop talking about the glorious 
record of life insurance in the 
economic crisis just because it’s 
an old story to you. The public's 
memory is shorter. 

One book, more dignified than 
the others, and apparently more 
sincere, has been rather hand- 
somely received by the daily re- 
viewers. It is Edward Berman’s 


“Life Insurance; A Critical Ex- 
amination,” published by Harper 
& Brothers. Mr. Berman is a 
professor of economics at the 
University of Illinois and writes, 
fortunately, in a style common to 
professors of economics every- 
where. So we have no fears that 
the American public will take it 
up in a big way. 

Mr. Berman is a booster for 
savings banks life insurance and 
it is perhaps fair to state that his 
chief argument is a plea for re- 
duced insurance cost through the 
elimination of the agent. 

Lo, the poor life insurance 
agent! He works doggedly at 
the hardest job in the world, con- 
verting a reckless, spendthrift 
race of men to the principles of 
thrift and foresight, and as a 
reward for his prodigious, hu- 
mane labors, a college professor 
(hours: 10 to 3) turns out a book 
whose theme is; “The life insur- 
ance agent: off with his head!” 
Professor, how could you! 





GREEN LIGHT AHEAD 

—How about business this Summer, you 
ask? 

—In my opinion it's going to be the best 
Summer we've had in several years. 
—lIt's a generally accepted premise that 

Recovery is on the way. 

—The building industry, steel production, 
carloadings, electric output, automo- 
bile production, retail trade—all show 
marked gains, with a tendency to ad- 
vance still further. 

—Huge bonus payments will tend to 
accelerate do'lar circulation. 

—Higher farm income and low inven- 
tories will influence production all 
along the line. 

—And the higher the rate of production 
the lower the rate of unemployment. 

—So, irrespective of political campaigns 
and international crises, it's a safe bet 
that America is marching forward. 

—You can't hold a “natural” recovery 
down. 

Everit B. Teruunt 





A Friendly Enemy 


_ the steadily increasing 
governmental expense, together 
with its attendant upward curve 
in taxation, has affected quite 
seriously all lines of the insur- 
ance business, including life in- 
surance, has long been recog- 
nized by both the companies and 
their clients. If it had not been 
that the policyholders, including 
many men in the legislative halls 
of the country, appreciated the 
unfairness of over-burdening 
the thrifty—the men and women 
who have sought to protect their 
dependents and safeguard their 
old age through life insurance 
savings—this business would 
long since have been taxed to a 
point where it could not possibly 
function as it was planned to, 
because for many years life in- 
surance funds have been the tar- 
get of all manner of ill conceived 
revenue raising bills. The life 
insurance leaders have been on 
the job at all times, however, and 
their efforts, backed up by a real 
and earnest public sentiment, 
have been successful in keeping 
confiscatory legislation as it af- 
fects life premiums at a decent 
minimum. 

The present tax bill now await- 
ing the approval of the House of 
Representatives in Washington 
is a case in point. In an emer- 
gency which demanded an extra- 
ordinarily large revenue, the rep- 
resentatives of the life insurance 
business were successful not only 
in forestalling any additional 
Federal Estate levies but in se- 
curing a very favorable amend- 
ment to the existing ruling 
which will react to the decided 
advantage of all engaged in the 
life insurance business and their 
clients. This proposed legisla- 
tion is reviewed under “Depart- 
mental Digest” on page 16. 
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